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Notes. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS: “GERAINT AND ENID.” 

Having already shown, paragraph by paragraph, 
the minute resemblance between three or four of 
Tennyson’s idylls and the prose versions compiled 
by Sir T. Malory, I promised, with the editor’s 
permission, to continue the same subject, and will 
now proceed to compare the Laureate’s tale of 
Geraint and Enid with that contained in the 
Mabinogion :— 

Mabinogion.—Arthur was accustomed to hold his 
court at Caerlleon upon Usk...and once on a time he 
held it there at Whitsuntide...And as [he] sat at the 
banquet, lo! there entered a youth [who said], “I am 
one of the foresters...of Dean...In the forest I saw this 
day a stag...pure white, and he does not herd with the 
other animals thro’ stateliness and pride...and I am 
come...to know thy will concerning him.” 

Tennyson.—Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 

Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 

There on a day, he sitting high in hall, 

Before him came a forester of Dean 

...wWith notice of a hart, 

Taller than all his fellows, milky white, 

First seen that day. These things he told the king. 


Mabinoyion.—* It seems best to me,” said the king, “to 
goand hunt him to-morrow at break of day.”...Then 
Gwenhwyvar said to Arthur, “ Wilt thou permit me, 
lord, to go to-morrow to see...the hunt ?”... That will I 
gladly,” said the king. 





Tennyson.—Then the good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 
And when the queen petitioned for his leave 
To see the hunt, allowed it easily. 


Mabinogion.—When the day came they arose...and 
Arthur wondered that Gwenhwyvar did not awake... 
‘* Disturb her not,” he said, “for she had rather sleep 
than go to see the hunting.”... After Arthur had gone...tha 
queen awoke, and...with one of her maidens went thro’ 
the Usk...and behold a knight on a hunter [came — 
up]. A golden-hilted sword was at his side...and aroun 
him was a scarf of blue purple, at each corner of which 
was a golden apple...He overtook the queen, and saluted 
her...then went they [together } to the edge of the forest, 
and there stood, “ For,” said the queen, “ from this place 
we shall hear when the dogs are let loose.” 

Tennyson.—So with the morning all the court were 


gone. 
But Guinevere lay late into the morn... 
But rose at last, a single maiden with her, 
Took horse, and forded Usk... 
A sudden sound of hoofs, for prince Geraint, 
Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress, 
Nor weapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 
Came quickly...thro’ the ford...behind them... 
A purple scarf, at either end whereof 
There swung an apple of the purest gold, 
Swayed round about him...low bowed he | to the queen]. 
...“* Wait here with me,” she said, 
* For on this little knoll, if anywhere, 
There is good chance that we shall hear the hounds,” 


Mabinogion.—[While they stood on the knoll) they 
beheld a dwarf riding on a horse...and near him...a lady 
...and a knight, “Go, maiden,” said the queen, “and 
ask the dwarf who that knight is.”’...“ I will not tell 
thee,” he answered...‘ Then,” said the maiden, “ I will go 
ask himself.” “Thou shalt not, by my faith,” said the 
dwarf, “ for thou art not of sufficient honour to speak of 
my lord.” And as she turned her horse towards the 
knight, the dwarf struck her with his whip...and the 
maiden...returned to the queen. 

Tennyson.—And while they listened...there rode 

Full slowly by a knight, lady, and dwarf... 

And Guinevere [not knowing the knight's name] desired 

Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf, 

Who...answered sharply that she should not know. 

“ Then will I ask it of himself,” she said ; 

“ Nay, by my faith, thou shalt not,” cried the dwarf, 

“Thou art not worthy e’en to speak of him.” 

And when she put her horse toward the knight 

Struck at her with his whip, and she returned 

Indignant to the queen. 


Mabinogion.—* I will go myself,” said Geraint, “and 
learn who the knight is.”...[ But the dwarf gave him the 
same auswer,] and when the prince turned his horse's 
head towards the knight, the dwarf struck him across 
the face, so that the blood coloured his scarf. Then 
Geraint put his hand upon the hilt of his sword, but 
bethought him it would be poor vengeance to slay the 
dwarf...so he returned to where the queen was. 

Tennyson.—{ The maid returned, |; whereat Geraint 

Exclaimed, “ Surely I will learn his name.” 

[But .~ dwarf gave him the same answer, | and when 

1e 

Had put his horse in motion toward the knight 

Struck at him with his whip, and cut his cheek. 

The prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf, 

...and his quick hand caught at the hilt... 
But he refrained...from e’en a word, and so returned 
[Unto the queen). 
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Both authors then state how Geraint said to the 
queen that he would go to the next town for arms, 
which he would either borrow or buy, and would 
then demand an apology from the knight for the 
currish behaviour of the dwarf. When the prince 
got to the town he found it full, and every man 
was busy preparing for a tournament to be held 
on the morrow. Some were polishing armour, 
others sharpening swords or shoeing horses, so that 
it was impossible to get attended to, and as for 
buying or Geneuing arms, it was quite out of the 
question. 


Mabinogion.—At a little distance from the town the 
prince saw an old...castle falling to decay...and a bridge 
...leading to it. Upon the bridge he observed a hoary- 
headed man sitting, clad in tattered garments...‘‘ Young 
man,” said he, “why art thou so thoughtful?” “ Be- 
cause,” said he, “I know not where to go to-night.”... 
“Come then this way,” said the old man, “and thou 
shalt have the best I can provide.” So Geraint followed 
bim. 

Tennyson.—Then rode Geraint...and 

Beheld...in a long vulley...a castle in decay, 

Beyond a bridge that spanned a dry ravine. 

There musing sat the hoary-headed earl 

(His dress a suit of frayed magnificence). 

“ Whither, fair son?” he said. Geraint replied, 

**O friend, I seek a harbourage for the night.” 

[“* Come then,” the old man said,] “and partake 

My slender entertainment.”... 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court. 

Mabinogion.—{ Having come to the castle] in a cham- 
ber he beheld a decrepit old woman, sitting on a cushion, 
clad in an old tattered garment of satin...and beside her 
a maiden, upon whom were a vest and a veil that were... 
beginning to be worn out...The hoary-headed man said 
to the maiden, “ There is no attendant for the stranger's 
horse but thyself.” “TI will render the best service I am 
able,” said she...and when she returned the old man said 
to her, “ Go now to the town and bring hither the best 
that thou canst find, both of meat and drink”...and she 
went to the town to do her [his] bidding. 

Tennyson.—{ When the prince entered the castle] 

He found an ancient dame in dim brocade, 

And near her... 

Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 

Her daughter... Then [said] the hoary earl, 

“ Enid, the good knight's horse stands in the court, 

Take him to stall and give him corn, and then 

Go to the town and buy us flesh and wine.” 

Mabinogion.—To the town went the maiden. And 
the old man with his guest conversed together till her 
return. She came back, and a youth with her, bearing 
on his back a costrel full of meat and wine. The maiden 
carried in her hand a store of white bread, and some 
manchet bread in her veil...and they caused the meat to 
be boiled...and when all was ready they sat down...and 
the maiden served them. 

Tennyson.—So Enid...reached the town, and while 
the prince and ear! 

Yet spoke together, came again with one, 

A youth, that following with a costrel, bore 


the conditions to be observed, and the earl answered 
him, saying— 

Mabinogion.—*“ In the midst of a meadow...two forks 
will be set up, and upon the two forks « silver rod, and 
upon the...rod a sparrow-hawk, and for the sparrow-hawk 
there will be a tournament...and no man can joust... 
except the lady he loves best be with him...but thou hast 
neither dame nor maiden...for whom thou canst joust.” 

Tennyson.—* In this tournament can no man tilt 

Except the lady he loves best be there. 

Two forks are fixt into the meadow ground, 

And over these is placed a silver wand, 

And over that a golden sparrow-hawk, 

The prize of beauty... 

But thou that hast no lady canst not fight.” 


Mabinogion.—*“ Ah, sir,” said he [Geraint], “ if...thou 
wilt permit me to challenge for yonder maiden...I wil 
engage if I escape...to love her as long as I live; and if 
I do not escape, she will remain unsullied as before.”... At 
night, lo! they went to sleep, and before the dawn they 
arose...and by the time that it was day they were...in 
the meadow. 

Tennyson.—-To whom Geraint : 

“ Let me lay lance in rest...for this dear child... 

And if I fall, her name will yet remain 

Untarnished as before; but if I live... 

I will make her truly my true wife.” 

[ Then all retired for the night, } 

And when the pale and bloodless east began 

To quicken to the sun, arose...and moved 

Down to the meadow where the jousts were held. 


Then follows the battle, in which the two com- 
batants were matched, till Yniol went— 


Mabinogion.—And said, “ Remember the insult to 
Gwenhwyvar, the wife of Arthur.’ Then Geraint called 
up all his strength, and lifted up his sword and struck 
the knight upon the crown of his head, so that he broke 
all his head-armour, and cut thro’ the flesh and skin... 
until he wounded the bone. 

Tennyson.—And either force was matched, till 

Yniol’s cry, 
“ Remember that great insult done the queen,” 
Increased Geraint’s, who heaved his blade aloft 
And cracked the helmet thro’ and bit the bone. 


Geraint then granted the vanquished man his 
life on the usual conditions. 


Matinogion.—“ Thou shalt go to Gwenhwyvar, the 
wife of Arthur, and offer satisfaction for the insult which 
the maiden received from thy dwarf.”...And [the knight 
made answer], “ This will I do gladly.”...And he went 
forward to Arthur's court. 

Tennyson.—“ Thou shalt ride to Arthur’s court, and 

coming there 
Crave pardon for that insult done the queen.” 
And Edyrn answered, “ These things will I do.”... 
And rising up he rode to Arthur's court. 
E. Cosnam Brewer. 
Lavant. 
(To be continued.) 





THE RUTHERFURD PEERAGE. 





The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine, 
And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 
And in her veil enfolded manchet bread. 


In an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 


| January, 1867 (new series, vol. iii.), I find a question 


And then...she boiled the flesh, and spread the board, | incidentally raised respecting a once famous Scot- 


And stood behind and waited on the three. 


| tish peerage case, which produced a decidedly 
Geraint then asked about the tournament and | acrimonious controversy, and enlivened more than 
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one election of “the Sixteen” at Holyrood House 
after a fashion not altogether unknown even in these 
decorous days. The writer of the article to which 
I refer describes the curious way in which the 
supporters of the Lords Rutherfurd have been 
Eee the shuttlecocks of fortune, granted, it would 
appear, by a Lyon King (of days anterior to his 

ent Leonine majesty) to an English baronet 
without a drop of Rutherfurd blood in his veins, 
but who had purchased the estate of Rutherfurd ; 
and assumed, it would appear (we should imagine 
without the Lyon’s authority), by a Fifeshire 
family of good repute “as heirs of line of the old 
Lords Rutherfurd, whose peerage they are under- 
stood to claim.” 

I have recently had the good fortune to come 
across a very rare old pamphlet setting forth the 
doughty deeds of “that Renowned General Andrew, 
Earl of Teviot, Lord Rutherfurd,” Governor of 
Tangier, which was published “in Commemora- 
tion of his Predecessor” by one of the rival 
claimants, George Durie of Grange, styling himself 
“George, Lord Rutherfurd,” who takes the oppor- 
tunity to fulminate dire anathemas upon “one 
John Rutherford, a reduc’d subaltern officer,” who 
“of late arrogantly pretends to represent” the noble 
family of Hunthill. The pamphlet is entitled :— 


“The Moors Baffled, being a Discourse concerning 
Tangier....... In a Letter from a learned Person (long Re- 
sident in that Place) wrote at the Desire of a Person of 
Quality, and now published.......With an Abbreviate of 
the Genealogy of the Family of Rutherfurd thereto 
ga Edinburgh, Printed by T. and W. Ruddimans, 

400. 

This date is highly significant when read in con- 
nexion with the election of a representative peer 
for Scotland in that year, at which, as will be seen 
by the Return of the Court of Session, presently 
to be cited, the two rival claimants renewed their 
protestations against each other. If we could be 
certain that the publication took place before the 
election we should incline to call the dedicatory 
letter to the king, which prefaces the whole work, 
and is immediately followed by the genealogical 
“ Abbreviate,” a daring attempt to make His 
Majesty appear to the world as allowing the supe- 
riority of George Durie’s claim, which is explicitly 
asserted in the body of the Dedication, and 
re-asserted by the signature “ Rutherfurd” at its 
close. It says much for the judicial calmness of 
the Court of Session that their Return, made two 
years after this publication issued from the Edin- 
burgh press, should be couched in such severely 
impartial language. The following passages from 
the “ Return of the Lords of Session to an Order 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled June 12, 1739,” and submitted in their 
name Feb. 27, 1740, by Duncan Forbes, Lord Pre- 
sident, have such a forcible application to the entire 
subject of Scottish peerage law that I extract them 








from the Return, as printed in Nisbet, vol. ii. 
pt. iv. (Fleming’s edition, 1804) :— 

“ After the practice of creating peerages by patent the 
records. till of late, have been so carelessly kept that they 
cannot be absolutely ——— upon ; patents of honour 

ec: 


have passed the Great Seal, and yet copies of the patents 
so passed are not to be met with in the Register of that 
Seal ;......besides that of vol. 57 of the Register of the 
Great Seal, in the keeping of the Lord Keeper, twelve 
leaves are lost, by somo accident now unknown; and it 
appears from the minute book that the patent of Bar- 
geny and several others were passed at such time ; that 
they probably may have been entered in some of those 
leaves that are lost....... 

“The practice of Scotland went still farther ; and it 
was usual to obtain grants of honours not only to the 
grantee and his heirs male, and of tailzie, referring to 
the particular entail then made, but also to his heirs of 
tailzie whom he might thereafter appoint to succeed 
him in his estate, and even to any person whom he 
should name to succeed him in his honours at any time 
in his life, or upon death-bed : Now as it is impossible to 
trace through the records such nominations and appoint- 
ment, which in some cases may be valid, though not 
hitherto recorded, your Lordships will easily see that the 
Lords of Session are not able to give your Lordships any 
reasonable satisfaction touching the limitations of the 
peerages that are still continuing; and your Lordships 
will further perceive the reason why, in the foregoing 
observations, they speak so doubtfully of the continuance 
of peerages which, were they to judge only on what 
appears from the examination they have had of the re- 
cords, they should not doubt to report to be extinct or so 
conjoined with other titles of honour as not to be again 
separable.” 


In order that it may clearly be seen what were 
the various questions to which the Rutherfurd 
patent might give rise, I now cite the words of 
limitation in the grant, which I give from Nisbet, 
who prints (vol. ii. app. ii.) the relative clauses of 
all the patents referred to in the Return of the 
Court of Session :— 


“ Andreas Rutherfurd, Legatus Generalis. 

“Carolus, &c. Fecisse, nominasse, constituisse, et 
creasse, Dominum Rutherfurd de viz. ipsum Andream 
ejusque Hzredes masculos ex corpore suo legitime pro- 
creatos seu procreandos; quibus deficientibus, quam- 
cumque aliam Personam seu Personas quas sibi, quoad 
vixerit, quinetiam, in Articulo mortis ad ei succedendum ; 
ac fore ejus Heredes Talliz et Provisionis in eadem Dig- 
nitate, nominare et designare placuerit secundum Nomi- 
nationem et Designationem Manu ejus subscribendam, 
subsque Provisionibus, Restrictionibus, et Conditionibus, 
a dict{o}] Andrea pro ejus Arbitrio in dicta Designatione 
exprimendis: Ac dedisse et concessisse Tenoreque 
Presentium dare, &c., ei ejusque antedict[is] dictum 
Titulum, Honorem, Dignitatem, et Gradum Domini 
Parliamenti, ut ita tempore futuro vocitentur et denomi- 
nentur, cum Potestate sibi suisque antedict[is] deno- 
minandi et designandi semetipsos Dominos Rutherfurd 
de —— ac gaudendi et fruendi eadem dignitate,” &c. 





From the clause beginning “ quibus deficientibus” 
down to that ending “in dicta Designatione ex- 
rimendis,” the words of limitation as given in 
Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerage (1866), s.v. 
Rutherford, Earl of Teviot and Lord Rutherford, 
are identical with the same clauses as I have taken 
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them from Nisbet, save as to the use of capital 
letters, the substitution of “subque” for Nisbet’s 
“ subsque,” and the printing of “ dicto” without 
indication of the contracted form in which it 
appears in the earlier text, and which I represent 
by placing the omitted letter within square brackets. 
I am thus minute in pointing out these very slight 
differences, not as in any way reflecting on the 
accuracy of Sir Bernard Burke’s reprint—which, 
indeed, so far as it goes, I prove to be substantially 
identical with my own—but in order to show that 
in working out the present subject I have gone to 
the older sources of information, the same, in fact, as 
were no doubt used by Ulster himself in preparing 
his account of this peerage. 

The exact state of the question regarding the 
Rutherfurd peerage in 1740 is best explained by 
the Court of Session, in language as remarkable 
for its caution as for its succinctness :— 

“Rutherford. That in the Records of the Great Seal, 
in the keeping of the Lord Register, anno 1661, there 
appears a patent granting the dignity of Lord Rutherford 
to Andrew Rutherford and the heirs male of his body ; 
which failing, to whatsoever person or persons he should, 
by avy writing under his hand, even on death-bed, 
appoint to succeed him. The Lord Rutherford appears b 
the rolls of Parliament to have sat or voted in the 1698, 
and Robert, Lord Rutherford, appears to have voted at 
the election of sixteen peers anno 1715; and in the year 
1733, at the election of a peer in room of the Earl of 
Sutherland, then deceased, George Durie of Grange 
appeared and voted as Lord Rutherford without any 
objection, Atthe general election the year following, 
1734, the same person claimed his vote, but he was pro- 
tested against by Captain John Rutherford, who laid 
claim to the honours of Rutherford, and gave in to the 
clerks his list in virtue thereof; against which the said 
George Dury in his turn protested ; and in the election, 
anno 1738, of a peer to serve in Parliament in the room 
of the late Earl of Morton, these two claimants renewed 
their protestations against each other, and tendered 
severally their votes; but whether any, or which of them, 
has a sufficient right to that peerage they cannot say.” 

‘ C. H. E. Carmicnast. 

New University Club. 


(To be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
* ANCIENT.” — 
“Ten times more dishonourably ragged than an old-faced 


ancient.” 1 Hen. 1V., iv. 2. 
“ And I, sir (bless the mark !), his Moorship’s ancient.” 
dlo, i, 1. 


The common interpretation of this word is that 
it means an ensign, in the double sense of standard 
and standard-bearer. So our older dictionaries ex- 
plain it, and Cotgrave has, “ Znseigne, an ensigne, 
auneient, standard-bearer.” The explanation is 
correct, as far as it goes, but is not sufficiently 
— The ancient was a banner bearing an 

eraldic device, the token of ancient or noble 
descent, borne by a gentleman or a leader in war : 


** Lord Westmorland his ancyent rais'd, 
The dun bull he rais’d on hie.” 
The Rising in the North. 


** Master, Master, see you yon faire ancyent, 

Yonder is the serpent and the serpent’s head.” 
Percy’s Rel. (ed. 1867), i. 308. 

The servant recognized by this device that the 
ship which bore it belonged to Duke John of 
Austria. The word was, however, used to denote 
one who was connected with some blazon of this 
kind, whether as an attendant to a standard or to 
some gentleman who had armorial bearings. In 
the English edition of the Janua Linguarum Tri- 
linguis, by J. Comenius, published by Roger 
Daniel in 1662, it is said that “the standard- 
bearers carrie the standards in the midst of the 
troops, whom the ancients march before with 
hangers”; the Latin is “quos precedunt ante- 
signani cum rompheis” (p. 245). The word ante- 
signanus is explained by Ducange as one “ qui 
preibat vexillo ad illius custodiam.” In Anchoran’s 
Gate of Tongues Unlocked (ed. 1639), which is 
based on the work of Comenius, the passage runs 
thus: “ whom the lieutenants precede or go before, 
with long two-handed swords” (p. 143). 

From these instances it is easy to see how the 
word came to mean a personal attendant or body- 
squire, who, says Fosbroke (Ant., ii. 752), “ had 
the care of the things relating to the person of the 
knight, carried his master’s standard, and gave 
the catchword in battle,” an office often borne by 
men of honourable descent. This is the meaning 
of the word in Othello. Iago was the personal 
attendant of the Moor in a military capacity, in 
modern language his aide-de-camp, receiving 
orders from his superior, especially, but not ex- 
clusively, about military movements. Hence 
Othello calls him “ my ancient,” and says to him: 
“ These letters give, Iago, to the pilot, 

And by him do my duties to the senate ; 

That done, I will be walking on the works,— 

Repair there to me. 

ago. Well, my good lord, I'll do’t.” r 
lll. 4, 

It was in accordance with his duties that he 
received through Cassio, Othello’s lieutenant, 
directions about the watch that guarded the camp 
(ii. 3). 

We can thus understand why Bailey and 
others should explain the word ancient to mean 
“a flag or streamer set in the stern ofa ship.” 
This was the flag that usually bore the heraldic 
sign belonging to the ship or its captain. 


“ Scame.s.”— 

“I1’ll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberds, and sometimes I'l! get thee 
Young scamels from the rock.” Tempest, ii. 2. 
This word has presented a difficulty which 
hitherto has been found insuperable. Some editors 





suppose that it is a misprint for sea-mells, which 
has been assumed as an original form of sea-mews. 
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But the word is a mere invention, and, moreover, 
the breeding places of the sea-mew or sea-gull are 
so few that it would always be a difficult task 
to obtain the young birds. Mr. Dyce proposes 
staniel, a kind of hawk, and Theobald, with whom 
Mr. Knight agrees, has suggested stannel, a name 
of the kestrel, as emendations of the text, but 
without much probability in either case. A mean- 
ing may be found for the word as it stands which 
presents no difficulty, and is quite in harmony 
with the other parts of Caliban’s address. The 
root appears to be the O.N. and Dan. skal, which 
bears the various meanings of shell, scale, pod, 
vessel, and skull. The primary meaning is that of 
covering or enclosing, as in the Sans. kil, to cover, 
todefend. Hence we have O.N. skali, a house ; 
skalkr, a helmet ; and skalma,a sheath. This last 
form becomes in Sweden skdma (pron. skauma), 
which represents an older skamma or skama, the l 
being either assimilated or lost, as in the O. Fries. 
scemma and schema, for scel-ma, in Dutch zal men 
(shall or ought we ?). This skama means a pod or 
husk (in Lancashire a shull), but primarily a shell, 
and scamel will mean a little shell. It might be 
applied to any of the smaller molluscs, but as refer- 
ence is made especially to the rock as the habitat 
of the scamel, we shall not be far wrong if we 
identify it with the limpet, which clings to the 
rock with so much force that it is not always easy 
to separate it. I propose, therefore, to interpret 
the passage thus :— 
“T’ll bring thee 

To clust'ring filberts, and sometimes I ’ll get thee 

Young limpets from the rock,” 

There may seem to be a difficulty in proposing 
a Scandinavian origin for a Warwickshire word, 
but the root or stem was skal or skal in North 
Friesic, and we have retained the tenuis in scull 
and scalp, which are cognate words. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries the Angles, who peopled 
Mercia, appear to have been very nearly related in 
speech to the Danes, who had formerly been their 
neighbours. The word was probably provincial 
and of limited area, being hemmed in by words 
similar in sound but of different meaning, such as 
skam, shame, and skamel or schamel, a foot-stool. 

J. D. 
Belsize Square. 





Tae Prince Impertat’s Nurse.—In Dean 
Stanley’s recent sermon, which alluded to the 
Prince Imperial’s sad death, these words were 
used : “ We heard of his faithful English nurse, 
and of her good counsels to him.” The story of 
this nurse, as I heard it at the time of the prince’s 
birth, is very remarkable. She lived at Gilling, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, and having seen 
that Dr. Locock was inviting respectable women 
to offer themselves for the situation, either through 
a dream or mental conviction she persuaded her- 








self that she was destined to have the care of the 
expected child. Disregarding all ridicule or re- 
monstrance from her less romantic neighbours, she 
presented herself, in plain cotton dress, at the 
time appointed for elective competition, at the 
great physician’s house in London, and was at last 
admitted after many more pretentious candidates. 
Her tale to Dr. Locock was the same that she had 
told her neighbours : “She knew that it was her 
lot to nurse the coming child.” Her manner and 
fitness for the office prevailed, and she was sent 
to Paris. Some years elapsed, and my lady 
informant was in Paris, with a niece, and called at 
the Tuileries to see her Gilling acquaintance. 
She was received by the good woman in like 
peasant dress to what she had worn at Gilling. 
The imperial child was exhibited amongst his toys, 
and the offer was made them of a drive in the 
carriage that was always at her disposal for the 
recreation of her charge. She was as simple and 
unspoilt as when she left her English home. On 
the night of Orsini’s attempt to destroy the em- 
peror and empress as they were about to enter 
the theatre, this good nurse was awoke, about 
midnight, by some one opening the door of the 
nursery, where she slept with the young prince. 
Perceiving that it was his father, she lay still, and 
saw the emperor go and kneel for a few seconds at 
the child’s cot, and then quietly depart. More is 
probably known of this “ faithful English nurse,” 
but what I have stated of her original interview 
with Sir Charles Locock marks her strength of 
character. Atrrep Gatry, D.D. , 
Ecclesfield Vicarages 


Tue Doration or PartiaMents.—At a time 
when so much is being said upon this subject, the 
following figures may perhaps be deemed apropos. 
The present Parliament is the thirty-fourth since 
the passing of the Septennial Act in 1716. Of 
these no less than ten had each a duration of six 
years and upwards, while nine others sat for more 
than five years. During the 163 years thai have 
elapsed since the Septennial Act there has been 
no single instance in which a Parliament has died 
of old age, although that in which the Act was 
passed came very near to it. It was called (under 
the old triennial system) for March 17, 1715, and 
dissolved March 10, 1721-2, thus wanting but one 
week to completing the full term of seven years. 
The longest Parliament since then was the second 
Parliament of George II. It met June 13, 1734, 
and was dissolved April 28, 1741, an existence of 
six years, ten months, and fifteen days. In the 
present century the longest Parliament was the 
first of George IV., which met April 23, 1820, 
and was dissolved June 2, 1826, thus lasting six 
years, one month, and nine days ; but in the pre- 
sent reign the Parliament called by Lord Derby 
in 1859 was within three days of the same length. 
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It met May 31, 1859, and was dissolved July 6, 


1865— riod of six years, one month, and six 
days. The shortest Parliament since the Sept- 


ennial Act was the ninth Parliament of George III. 
It was called for Dec. 18, 1806, and lasted until 
April 9, 1807—a period of four months and 
fifteen days. But the first Parliament .of Wil- 
liam IV. was not much longer, sitting from Oct. 26, 
1830, to April 22, 1831, or five months and twenty- 
seven days. The average duration of Parliaments 
since 1715 is about four years and nine months. 
The present Parliament, which met March 5, 
1874, will not die a natural death until March 5, 
1881. W. D. Prvxx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Pore AND HIS QuarRRELS.—I have lately had 
my attention drawn to two or three of the curious 
pamphlets issued during the war between Pope 
and the Dunces, and desiring to know something 
about them and their authors, I have consulted 
the General Indexes of “N. & Q.”. Remembering 
the many interesting articles on Pope which ap- 
peared in the first and second series, and which 
are admirably indexed, I fully expected to find 
the information of which I was in search ; but I 
was disappointed. In vol. xi. of the first series, 
p. 485, there is a capital suggestion by a frequent 
and well-read correspondent, B. H. C., viz. for the 
publication, in a supplemental volume to Pope’s 
works, of the various pieces written in praise 
or blame of the poet and his writings. This has 
never been carried out, nor, from the extent to 
which the collection would run, is it likely it ever 
will be. But cannot “N. & Q.” do for such a 
collection what it did for The Dunciad—give us a 
bibliography of such Popiana? It would be very 
acceptable, I am sure, to many readers, and might 
be helpful to the completion of Mr. Murray’s 
valuable edition of Pope’s works. zx A. 


Dickens on Eyeutisn Crmunat Law.—The 
Saturday Review of June 21 brings a charge 
against Dickens which, if there were any founda- 
tion for it, would prove the great novelist to have 
been guilty of a piece of gross ignorance; but 
happily there is no foundation for it, and as I do 
not think such an imputation on Dickens’s com- 
mon sense should be allowed to go forth to the 
world supported by the high authority of the 
Saturday Review, I come forward, in the absence 
of a better champion, not only to defend, but I 
trust entirely to clear, Dickens from this stigma. 
The Saturday, in the course of a review of Mr. 
Browning’s Dramatic Idyls, says: “It was bad 
enough in Dickens, who was wonderfully ignorant 
of many common things, to hang the Jew Fagin 
for no definite offence except that he was one of 
the villains of the novel ; but Fagin was tried in 
due form, though for some unknown crime, at the 
Old Bailey.” So far the Saturday reviewer. Now 


mark what follows. In Oliver Twist, chap. ., I 
read: “* The Sessions are on,’ said Kags ; ‘ if they 
get the inquest over, and Bolter turns king’s 
evidence—as of course he will do from what he’s 
said already—they can prove Fagin an accessory 
before the fact, and get the trial on on Friday, 
and he’ll swing in six days from this.” An 
accessory before the fact in a case of wilful murder, 
so far from having committed no “definite” offence, 
is regarded by the law of England as a very defi- 
nite offender indeed, and even in these compara- 
tively mild days he would be liable to be executed, 
although he would probably get off with penal 
servitude for life. At the date of Oliver Twist, 
which is, I suppose, from forty to fifty years ago, 
he would undoubtedly, in Mr. Kags’s expressive 
vernacular, have “swung” for it. 
JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Latimer.—The late Rev. R. Demaus in his bio- 
graphy of this Reformer thus speaks of Latimer’s 
first “ little cure” : “ West Kington, the new field 
of labour to which Latimer had removed, is a little 
village on the confines of Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire, some fourteen miles from Bristol,” &c. The 
living to which Latimer, weary of his royal chap- 
laincy, was presented by the king, at the recom- 
mendation of his friend and patron Dr. Butts, was 
not fourteen, but upwards of fifty, miles from 
Bristol—not West Keynton, near that city, but 
West Kington (or Knighton), a little south-west 
of Salisbury, and about forty miles (as the crow 
flies) south-east of the former place, as well as in 
a different diocese. Aubrey, who was a Wiltshire 
man, and lived for some years at Broad Chalk in 
that county, and two or three miles distant from 
West Knighton, says: “In the walke at the Par- 
sonage-house is yet the oake, a little scrubbed 
oake, and hollow, where he did use to sitt, called 
‘ Latimer’s Oake.’” Cu. Evxin Martuews, 

7, Hamilton Road, N. 


New anp AtrereD Scriprvure Proper 
Names.—In the forthcoming revised edition of 
the Bible we may expect certain alterations in 
names. Assuming that the readings of the oldest 
three manuscripts (the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and 
the Alexandrian) are adopted, we shall find the 
following alterations :— 

Pyrrhus will become a new Scripture name, as 
Acts xx. 4 should read “Sopater the son of 
Pyrrhus of Berea.” It is dreadful to think what 
the diminutive of Pyrrhus might be. 

The names Persis, Rom. xvi. 12, and Epaphro- 
ditus, Phil. iv. 18, which only occur once each, 
should be omitted, as they are not found in the 
manuscripts, and will cease to be Scripture names. 

The altered names are :—Ampliatus for Amplias, 
Rom. xvi. 8; Prisca for Priscilla, Rom. xvi. 3 
and 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Phygelus for Phygellus, 2 Tim. 
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i. 15 ; Beor for Bosor, 2 Pet. ii. 15 ; Julianus for 
Julius, Acts xxvii. 3. 

It is singular that the name Priscilla, in Acts 
xviii. 2, remains unaltered. The termination 
anus is said to indicate that the person was an 
adopted child, thus Julianus is the adopted child 
of Julius. 

I give these alterations, &c., on the authority 
of Tischendorf’s New Testament, the one thou- 
sandth volume of the Tauchnitz edition. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

O.p Enciisn Names or FLowers.— 

** The hearbes following Broadway Cokoe flower, Asse 
cucombers, Dogges toung, Dogges ribbe, Calves snoutte, 
Goose grasse, Cattes tayle, Woolues clawe, Goates bearde, 
Buck leaues, hogges grasse, toades flowers, Libards clawes, 
Mad hearbe, cogrouth, penny male and female, popes 
hearbe, a wood, dragons bloode, seventyded hearbe, 
monkes hoods, foolish mothes, Romish morsels, or divels 
bit, Romish royles or rigges, Woolues berryes, bel flowers 
and Canterbury tales, Virgins markes, wayden hayre, 

yothearb, Cup berryes, Goldemaries or marygoldes, 
ttleflowers, crosse herbe, alleluya.”—DBeehiue of the 
Romish Churche, fo. 361. 
Mackewziz E. C. Watcorrt. 


Queries. 

[Ve muet request correspondents desiring information 
ou family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Tue Parson or CatemBerc.”—Beloe, in his 
alnecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books, gives an 
amusing specimen of this old jest-book from a frag- 
ment then in the possession of Mr. Douce. The 
story he reproduces recounts how the waggish 
churchman managed to dispose profitably of his 
bad wine, by causing a large crowd to assemble in 
order that they might see him fly from the church 
steeple. When the people found they had been 
“sold” by the parson, we are informed they “ were 
marvellously angry, and in their language cursed 
the parson perilously, some with « mischief and 
& vengeance; and some said, ‘God give him 
a hundred drouse, for he hath made among us 
many a folly and totynge ape.’ But the parson 
cared not for all their curses. And this subtle 
deed was spread all the country about.” 

Now, what is the meaning of the term drouse ? 
I cannot find it in any archaic English or German 
dictionary which I have consulted. Does it mean 
curses! And does totynge here mean giddy? 
Spenser says of October :— 

** For yet his noule was totty of the must.” 
Apparently the wrathful peasants invoked on the 
head of the parson a hundred curses (or some- 
thing equally bad), because by his knavish tricks 
he had made fools of them all. But what is the 
etymology of drouse ? 





The History of the Parson of Calemberg seems 
to be an English translation of a German people’s 
book, like our Merrie Jest of a Man that was 
called Howleglas, and it was probably an imitation 
of the exploits of the renowned Thy! Eulenspiegel, 
who also pretended that he could fly from a house- 
top, although the parson’s jest is greatly superior to 
that related of Howleglas. Is there extant an 
entire copy of the Parson of Calemberg in English ? 
If so, has it been reprinted? And, by the way, 
has our old English version of Howlegias been re- 
printed? There is no mention made of any reprint 
in Lowndes. Roscoe gives a modern English 
translation of the original in his German Novelists. 
But subsequent editions of the German original 
contained additional and bolder jests at the 
expense of the clergy (as the Reformation was 
progressing in Germany), and these, it would 
appear, are reproduced in our old English version 
printed by William Copland (about 1550); for 
example, the story cited by Percy in his Reliques 
of the priest’s leman who had but one eye is not 
given in Roscoe’s version. W. A. CLovusron. 


A Lorrery, 1673.—The following letter is in 
Dr. Johnston’s MSS. in the library of Mr. Frank, 
of Campsall, near Doncaster (E 2, p. 139). Can 
any one throw light upon the lettery referred to ? 

« Whitefriers, 19” Apr., 1673. 

“* S',\—The part wanting in y* Africa, together with y* 
Lottery Proposals, will be sent you on Munday, having 
been layd by this three weeks for sending, but was un- 
luckily omitted by y* person that undertook y* charge in 
this multitude of business y* opening of y* Lottery has 
created. The account of those gentlemen’s families you 
sent will do very well, but as yet I have little leasure to 
peruse, but upon consideration shall give you farther 
advice. 

‘Our drawing open’d the 7™ inst', and will continue 
so long as 60,000 may be drawn off by 6 or 700 a day, so 
that if you procure any adventurers they may (putting 
in upon the author) be drawn imediatly upon notice, 
and their friends or correspondents may be*...while 
drawing. 

“ One thing more, which y* paper expresses not, y* is 
y® adventurers upon the proposition of 40° or 5" either 
drawing Britannias or Book of y* Roads, or receaving 
them upon y* recompencing of blanks, may if they please 
in lieu thereof accept of any other of y* books already 
extant, or if they draw more than one of a sort, or such 
books as they have already, they will be chang’d accord- 
ing to y* rate, so far as conveniently may. 

** Y° humble serv'*, 
“Joun OcILpy. 

“ S$',—Yo® letters may constantly find at Whitefriers 

** Yo" very humble serv‘, 
“Gr. Krxe.” 

Addressed : “ Dr. Nath, Johnston, at his house in Pon- 
tefract. To be left at Ferribriggs, Yorkshire.” 

CHARLES JACKSON, 

Doncaster, 


A Beruupan Liturcy.—Capt. Nathaniel 
Butler, Governor of the Bermudas in 1619, had 


* Torn off by seal ; perhaps present. 
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great difficulty in inducing his two ministers to 
subscribe to the Book of Common Prayer. Capt. 
Smith, in his Generall Historie of Virginia, &c., 
tells us that the Governor, 

“ Pinding it high time to attempt some conformitie, 
bethought himeelfe of the Liturgie of Gurnsey and Jarse, 
wherein all these particulars they so much stumbled at 
were omitted. No sooner was this propounded, but it 
was gladly embraced by them both, whereupon the 
Governor translated it verbatim out of French into Eng- 
lish, and caused the eldest Minister upon Easter Day to 
begin the use thereof at St. George’s towne.” 
Do any copies of this translation remain? There 
is nothing more than Smith’s statement in Ander- 
son’s History of the Colonial Church. 

BIBLioTHECARY. 


“Tue Ruaprsopy.”—I have a curious little 
miscellany so entitled, printed, as I infer, soon 
after 1691. I say so entitled, but the first eighteen 
pages are headed “The Rapsodist.” It commences 
with “ A Sermon of Parson Hyberdine,” which is 
followed by Sir John Beaumont’s “ Bosworth 
Field,” and many other interesting pieces, the last 
being a poem on the “King and Queen of 
Fairy ” me translation of it into Latin by Mr. 
Walter Dennestone, 1691, which ends the volume 
on p. 84. My copy wants title and all before p. 3. 
What is the proper title and where can I find any 
notice of the Rhapsody ? 

An Otp Bookworm. 


Pavt’s Kyicuts.—In Trevisa’s version of Hig- 
den’s Polychronicon, i. 349 (Rolls Series, No. 41), 
Irishmen are described as being always idle “as 
Povles kny3tes.” To whom does the comparison 
refer? Are the Paul’s knights of Trevisa the same 
frivolous members of society as the Paul’s men (the 
loungers in St. Paul’s Cathedral) of the Elizabethan 
drama ? A. L. Mayruew. 

Oxford. 


SitweEtts or Rentsuaw.—Can any one help me 
to find a pedigree (other than that contained in Dr. 
Gatty’s valuable edition of Hunter’s Hallamshire) 
of the family of Sitwell of Renishaw, Derbyshire ? 
On Aug. 27, 1808, Mr. Maurice Thomas, writing 
to his brother, Mr. B. Thomas of Chesterfield (law 
agent to Sir Sitwell Sitwell, the then baronet of 
Renishaw), refers to a very old pedigree styled 
“The Descent of Mrs, Elizabeth Sitwell, coming 
down to her own time, 1756.” It was then in the 
possession of Messrs. Smith & Kekewick, of New 

uare, Lincoln’s Inn. A copy of it was made on 
vellum for Mr. Heaton of Doncaster. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sitwell was the daughter of George Sitwell of 
Renishaw and Anne Kent his wife, born 1684, 
died 1769. Neither copy of this pedigree can now 
be found. A. C. S$. 


A TercentenariAy.—If we could but find 
conclusive proof of the following story, we should 





be in a position to reject much that Mr. Thoms 
has told us concerning the length of human life, 
I quote from Capgrave’s Chronicle. As his manner 
is, he gives no authorities. Can any of your 
readers trace this wonderful tale to an earlier 
source? Capgrave, we may be sure, did not 
invent it. 

“ Anno 6323. 1125. Conrard the Secund regned xv 
ere. In his dayes deied a knyte, they clepid him Jon 
of the Tymes, whech lyved, as thei sey, ccc -e LXL.; for 
he was a werrioure in the tyme of Gret Charles. This 
Conrard took the caracte of the Cros of Seint Bernard 
hand, for to go to the Holy Lond, and fite ageyn the 
enimes of Crist.” —P. 135. 

K. P. D. E. 


“Sicnum ” = Sicnature.—I notice that Sir 
Travers Twiss, in the edition of Bracton just pub- 
lished by the Lords of the Treasury, translates 
signum (vol. i. p. 299), used in reference to the 
confirmation of a deed, by “signature.” Is not 
this an error? Ought not the translation to have 
been “seal”? I apprehend that in the thirteenth 
century, in which Bracton wrote, signatures to 
deeds (in the sense of words or marks written) are 
of extreme rarity, and that the grantor of the deed 
always affixed his seal. Bracton, in fact, in this 
very passage, says that the donor should add the 
clause, “in testimony of which thing I have affixed 
my seal to this writing” ; and further on he says 
that it matters not whether the deed be sealed with 
one’s own or another's seal. Signum (v. Ducange) 
would seem to have been used for the cross or 
mark with which charters were authenticated in 
the earlier periods, but what we should call “ sig- 
nature,” that is, the writing of a man’s name for 
the purpose of authentication of a document, would 
seem to have been always called “ subscriptio.” 
Possibly Sir T. Twiss used the word “ signature” 
with the intention that it should include sealing 
as well as any other method of marking, but it 
would seem that such a use of the word is calcu- 
lated to mislead. SUSSEXIENSIS. 


Scuituer’s “ Fiesxo.”—What could have led 
Schiller to write Fiesco’s name “ Fiesko”? Such 
spelling is indefensible even on phonetic grounds, 
for co has in German the same sound as ko. The 
letter k, we know, does not exist in Italian. 

JAYDEE. 


Tae Yew.—I am aware that the Furies were 
supposed to make their torches of yew, but why 
did this become a funereal or churchyard tree, and 
when? Was it called “sad” on account of its 
doleful appearance and hue? Having an interest 
in the answers to these questions, might I ask for 
an early reply or for a reference to some accessible 
authority ? B. E. 


Tae Tria or tHe WitcHes or WARBOIS.— 
“Tn the time of Queen Elizabeth was the remark- 
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able trial of the witches of Warbois, whose con- 
viction is still commemorated in an annual sermon 
at Huntingdon.” The above passage occurs in 
Dr. Johnson’s edition of Shakspeare. Is this ser- 
mon still preached? if not, when was it discon- 
tinued ? Joun CLARKE. 


Amyas Prestoy.—Who was Amyas Preston, 
and what family did he spring from? In Purchas’s 
Pilgrie and Hakluyt’s Voyage and Travels (both 
very rare books) he is spoken of as a great tra- 
veller about 1593-1610. Mr. Kingsley, in West- 
ward Ho! says: “I know not whether any man 
still lives who counts his descent from that valiant 
captain Amyas de Preston ; but if such there be, 
let him be sure that the history of the English 
navy tells no more Titanic victory over nature and 
man than that now forgotten raid of Amyas Preston 
and his comrade in the year of grace 1595.” 

W. Hucues. 

2, Abingdon Road, Kensington, W. 


Macee anp Macorecor.—I have often heard 
that the name Magee is a corruption of the Scotch 
name Macgregor. Is this so? Where could I 
get the best information ? Ww. wT. 

Gottingen. 


Mortoy’s “ New Enetisn Canaan.”—Accord- 
ing to Lowndes and others, copies of Morton’s New 
English Canaan, with the date of 1634, appeared 
in the Gordonstoun and North sales. Can any 
one tell where a copy of the work may now be 
found with the date of 1634? 

B. F. De Costa. 

2, Bible House, New York. 


Foix Mepictne (TRANSVAAL).— 

“On the third day the missionary saw at a fountain 
all those men who had killed one of the enemy. They 
made an ointment of yellow clay, mixed with the fat and 
blood of the slain, to anoint their bodies as an antidote 
against the stuff with which the enemy besmear all their 
wounded, that all may be killed who wounded them.” — 
The Christian Express, “ Transvaalia,” by Rev. A. Krapf, 
(Jan. 1, 1879, p. 8). 

Wanted further information as to this practice. 

Wituiam Georce Biack. 

Reinsgraben, Gottingen. 


A Suitime or Cartes I.—I cannot find in 
Hawkins or Henfrey any shilling of Charles I. like 
one which has been lately found here. Ob., king 
on horseback to left, with sword over right shoulder 
and plume over horse’s head. Rev., oval shield 
garnished, with arms, and plume at the top between 
the letters cr. No legend or date. 

8S. H. A. H. 

Wedmore Vicarage, Weston-super-Mare. 


Lizvut.-Gey. Fippes.—Can any one oblige me 
with the Christian name or names of this old 
Indian officer, who died in Cheltenham April 13, 





1863, in his eighty-second year? There is a monu- 
ment to his memory in Christ Church in that town, 
but the inscription gives neither the information I 
require nor the place of his burial. There have 
not been any interments at Christ Church, and 
therefore there is not a register. A reference to 
any obituary notice will further oblige. 
ABHBA. 


Joun Newton’s Fatuer-1n-Law.—tThe inscrip- 
tion upon the tombstone of the father-in-law of 
John Newton, at Olney, has recently been restored, 
and reads as follows :-— 

“George Catlett, late of Chatham, Kent, the affec- 
tionate and much loved father of Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. John Newton, died in the Lord, August 2nd, 1777, 
aged seventy-six. ‘I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him until that day.’”’ 

Can any of your readers inform me whether Mr. 
Catlett was actually buried at Olney, or whether 
this inscription was only intended as a memorial ? 

Avutuors or Booxs WantTED.— 

Who is the author of a poem the subject of which is a 
tulip which its owner extremely valued, and which his 
gardener, a grim Presbyterian of the old school, con- 
sidered it his duty to destroy, as his master was, in his 
opinion, making an idol of it? I do not know more than 
the two following lines :— 

“*Lo!’ said the gardener, ‘ it was plucked by me; 

Fall’n is the Baal to which thou bowedst the knee.’”’ 

JONATHAN BovucHIEs. 

Gynomachia ; or, a Contest between two Old Ladies, in 
the Service of a Celebrated Orator (E. Burke). Lond., 
1789, 4to. 0. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ So comes the reck’ning when the banquet 's o'er, 
The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile no more.” 
Gay? J AYDEE. 


Replies. 
“YOUR’'S.” 
(5% §. xi. 348, 394, 415.) 

I have taken a little trouble in the short time at 
my command to ascertain the point at issue, and 
with your permission I will give your readers the 
result of my fourdays’ search at the British Museum. 
In the first place, let me express my sincere thanks 
to Mr. Sims and his colleagues for the kind help 
I received at their hands in placing such books 
before me as they considered might be the means 
of lightening my journey, for without some dis- 
crimination of this kind one might have spent 
forty days instead of four in simply running 
through the catalogues. I divided my plan of 
search into five periods, which for shortness let 
me classify as Early English, Elizabeth, Stuart, 
Anne, and George: the first represented by the 
Paston letters and Netherclift collection of auto- 
graphs; the second by the Sydney, Camden, 
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Cotton, and Hatton correspondence, and original 
letters of state ; the third by the Evelyn corre- 
spondence ; the fourth by the Suffolk papers ; 
and the fifth by the Wilkes and Foote-Gower 
correspondence. Dates I purposely do not give, 
because they would encumber this paper un- 
necessarily ; but the whole of this correspond- 
ence and autographs, I may say, extends over a 
period dating from Edward IV., about 1450, to 
1778, temp. George III. In the first and second 
periods, the correspondence being chiefly of an 
official character, we find the “your” written short, 
as “ yore humble servant to command,” and there- 
fore the materials are scanty for my purpose ; but 
in the Netherclift autographs I find Lady Jane 
Grey using the old Saxon “youres” (of which 
more as we proceed), and in the Hatton corre- 
spondence, in which there are some familiar letters, 
I find a letter from Queen Elizabeth ending with 
“yours,” and a few from Burleigh, Walsingham, 
and Rochford, in which the “ yours ” appears like- 
wise without the apostrophe. 

In the Evelyn correspondence, at p. 5, there is 
a letter from him to his father, signed very clearly 
“ Your's, AITAANw>.” 

The well-known writers of the Anne period, 
such as Chesterfield, Walpole, Swift, &c., do not 
employ the apostrophe. Steele does not do so, 
though in his printed letter, in the 1853 edition 
of Thackeray’s Humourist, the “yours” is printed 
with the apostrophe. In my 1858 edition of this 
work, a letter of the Earl of Peterborow to Pope 
has the apostrophe, but not so in the edition of 
1853 ; nor does he use it in his letters in the 
Suffolk papers. 

In the fifth or George period we have Wilkes 
ending his letter, “Your’s most sincerely and 
affect'’.” See 30869, fo. 53. His brother 
does likewise ; and I think in the same cover 
(fo. 53) there is a letter from Bonnell Thornton to 
Cotes, beginning “I will not suppose your string 
of epithets levelled at me,” &c., ending “ Mr. 
Wilke’s and your’s most steadily and heartily.” 

In the Rey. F. Gower’s (the intended historian 
of Chester) correspondence with Richard Gough, 
author of British Sepulchral Monuments, com- 
prising nearly five hundred letters, we have a 
heap of examples. There are at least fifty letters 
by Gower in which the apostrophe is used not 
only at the end, but in the body of his letters. 
His friend Gough, on the other hand, does not 
employ it. Here are a few examples. In one 
of Jan. 19, 1768, writing about a bell, he asks the 
question, “Is Roger of Welcham your’s or mine? 
you did not say.” This ends with “Most sin- 
cerely and heartily your's F. Gower.” As a last 
example, showing how he might have avoided the 
apostrophe if he chose, here is one dated April 2, 
1769 : “I write this to prevent an unnecessary 
walk of your’s to Bloomsbury.” ‘ 





| &e.” And, finally, we come to Dr. McCulloch, 





The only poets whose few letters I have seen 
are Pope and Gay, and they, in their corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Howard, afterwards Duchess 
of Suffolk (see Suffolk papers), do not employ the 
apostrophe. Shelley does so in a letter to Mr. 
Kitchener, dated 1812. It is written in a very 
clear hand, and is preserved in a glass case in the 
MS. room. The letter concludes with “I have 
no taste for displaying genealogies, nor do I wish 
to seem more important than Iam. Your's sin- 
cerely,” &c. 

The last example is from the Duke of Welling- 
ton to a Sir Thomas, asking him if he is to sit by 
him next Sunday, and he ends it with “ Ever 
your’s most sincerely, Wellington.” 

Now, if the matter had to rest here, I fear my 
sceptical friends would not be satisfied with my 
explanation. They would simply say, “ You 
merely set off one set of writers against another, 
and in point of number and time we appear to 
have the advantage.” I am compelled, therefore, 
to go to authorities of “ established reputation.” 
I go to Chaucer, and in Chalmers’s Glossary to his 
poems I find this stated : “ Youres, pronoun pos- 
sessive Saxon, used generally when the noun to 
which it belongs is understood or placed before it, 
ex. g. He was an old felaw of youres=He was an 
old companion of yours, t.e. of or among your 
companions.” Turning to the Netherclift auto- 
graphs I find Lady Jane Grey signing herself, in the 
Prayer Book in which the “ goode Master Lieuf- 
tenante ” of the Tower had asked her to “ wrighte 
in so weithye a Booke,” “Youres as the lorde 
knoweth as a frende, Jane Dudely.” This is 
the Saxon possessive of Chaucer, and yet we 
find her sister Mary Graye, like Queen Elizabeth 
and others, dropping the ¢ in “ yours,” just as we 
find Gough dispensing with the apostrophe, while 
his friend Gower, who is in daily correspondence 
with him, is always using it. Similarly—like our- 
selves, some retaining the apostrophe in “dont,” and 
others rejecting it—we find the Earl of Peterborow, 
Walpole, Lady Bathurst, &c., in the Suffolk 
papers, paying no attention at all to the apos- 
trophe in the word “dont,” while others of that 
period made a point of retaining it. But let me 
come nearer the mark with yet a stronger proof. 
I turn to one of our oldest grammarians, Dr. 
Lowth, successively Bishop of St. Davids, Oxford, 
and London, “whose principles,” says Webster, 
“form the main structure of Lindley Murray's” 
(and of a good many other) “compilations.” 
“Our’s and your's,” he informs us, “are directly 
from the Saxon ures, eowers, the possessive case 
of the pronominal adjectives wre and cower, 
i.e. our and your.” “They were all,” says 
Dr. Sullivan, in his An Attempt to simplify 
English Grammar, “formerly written with the 
apostrophe, as appears by Greenwood, Lowth, 
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who says, in his Manual of English Grammar: 
“The English possessive term is one of the 
parts of our language which we have preserved 
from the Saxon. The casal term of the Saxon 
possessive is cs or is, as appears in such phrases as 
Godes sight, kingis crown. The progress of 
change in the termination seems to have been es, 
iz, ’8, aS manes, manis, man’s. . . . Our ablest 
philologists have uniformly referred its origin to 
the old Saxon termination.” And following the 
examples given, we have the “ youres” of Chaucer 
and Lady Jane Grey, “ yours” of her sister Mary, 
&e., and the “your’s” of Evelyn, Shelley, &c. 
Surely this is proof conclusive that the apostrophe 
in “your’s” simply signifies that a letter which 
once denoted the possessive case has been left out 
for “ quicker pronunciation,” and that, as in the 
ugly words “dont,” “shant,” and “wont,” you 
may retain it or disregard it just as you please, 
for time and convenience have sanctioned the 
usage of both styles. 

In conclusion, let me point out one instance in 
which the apostrophe, having done duty for several 
generations as a reminder that it was the substitute 
for an ¢ (which had been dropped out for the sake 
of euphony), came in its turn to be itself completely 
cut out of existence. Lord Beaconsfield’s family 
name was originally written, I should say, as de 
Israeli. I remember to have read it constantly as 
d’ or D’Israeli, but within the last ten years or 
more what has happened? Why, the apostrophe 
has been banished clean out of existence, the small 
d has given place te tbe big D, and the capital J 
been thrust ignominiously from its exalted position, 
and levelled down in a way which must amuse its 
former owner when he can spare time to philo- 
sophize on the vicissitudes of names. If a grand 
and glorious name has gone through so many 
changes in our own day, need we be surprised at 
the mutations experienced by a small word like 
“ youres,” coined more than four hundred years 
ago ? W. BarrinctTon pD’ALMEIDA. 

Pump Court, Temple. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I find Mrs. 
Eugenia Stanhope, in her dedication of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters to Lord North, uses the 
apostrophe thus : “ Merit so conspicuous as your’s 
requires no panegyric.” My copy is printed by 
Dodsley, 1776. I have written Peterborow as it 
appears in the Suffolk papers, and Lady Jane and 
her sister’s surname as it is written in the Nether- 
clift collection of autographs. 


A Custom at THE Communion Service (5 §. 
xi. 466, 495.)—The custom of coming into the 
chancel at the time of saying the exhortation 
“ Draw near with faith,” &c., is probably a relic of 
the older custom ordered by the Book of 1559, 


“Then so many as shall be partakers of the holy 


Communion shall tarry still in the quire, or in 
some convenient place nigh the quire, the men on 
the one side, and the women on the other side. 
All other (that mind not to receive the said holy 
Communion) shall depart out of the quire, except 
the ministers and clerks.” The Church of the 
sixteenth century never intended to sanction tho 
present practice of non-communicants trooping out 
of the church in the middle of the service. This 
is further evident from two canons (1603): xviii, 
“None, either man, woman, or child, of what 
calling soever, shall be otherwise at such times 
busied in the church, than in quiet attendance to 
hear, &c.; nor depart out of the church during 
the time of service or sermon, without some urgent 
or reasonable cause” ; and xc., “The churchwardens, 
or quest-men of every parish, ... shall diligently see 
that all the parishioners duly resort to their church 
upon all Sundays and holy-days, and there con- 
tinue the whole time of divine service.” Thus 
the intention was that intending communicants 
should leave their seat and come into the chancel, 
non-communicants remaining in their former places. 
I imagine tlt this custom ceased generally at 
the Restorativ, the practice having become im- 
possible by the fact that the Puritans had gener- 
ally filled the chancel with close pews. It is to be 
noted that the older form was “Draw near and 
take this holy Sacrament” ; the words “with faith” 
were introduced in the last revision. Bishop Cosin 
says, on the words “ Draw sear and take,” &., 
“Which seems to be an inviting of the people that 
are to communicate to come into the quire, where 
the Communion table is placed... . . But the 
custom of calling up the communicants into the 
quire or chancel of the church, though it be no 
new thing, ... yet anciently it was not so” 
(vol. v. p. 328). From this it seems that Cosin 
and other revisers of the Prayer Book did not 
wish the observance of this custom, but intended 
all to remain in their places, according to primitive 
use, “ for of old time none of the lay people were 
permitted to come up or tarry longer in the quire 
than whilst they presented their oblations to the 
priest there at the altar.” Perhaps it was for this 
reason that the words “with faith” were added, 
to show that bodily motion was not required. 
E. Leaton BLenkinsorr. 

At the parish church of Hunston, in Sussex, it 
is the custom for those who have received the 
Communion to remain kneeling at the altar-rails 
until the end of the service. This custom I 
witnessed in April last. Hunston is a small and 
remote village, and its ancient church (Norman 
doorway, windows Dec. and Perp.) has as yet been 
spared by the restorer. A. J. M. 


GIFTS PLACED IN THE STocKING AT CHRISTMAS : 








Sayta Craus (5" §. xi. 66.)—The “mythical 
being called Santiclaus,” whom Mr. Lees finds 
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in Herefordshire and Worcestershire, is a very 
popular personage indeed elsewhere. The following 
quotation from Mr. Moncure Conway’s Demonology 
may interest Mr. Lezxs still more in the children’s 
present- bringer :— 

“ My belief is that, through his legendary relation to 
boys, St. Nicholas gave the name Old Nick its modern 
moral accent. Because of his reputation for having 
restored to life three murdered children St. Nicholas was 
made their patron, and on his day, December 6, it was 
the old custom to consecrate a boy-bishop, who held 
office until the 28th of the month. By this means he 
became the moral appendage of the old Wodan god of 
the Germanic races, who was believed in winter time to 
find shelter in and shower benefits from evergreens, 
especially firs, on his favourite children who happened 
to wander beneath them. ‘ Bartel,’ ‘ Klaubauf,’ or what- 
ever he might be called, was reduced to be the servant of 
St. Nicholas, whose name is now jumbled into ‘ Santa- 
claus.’ According to the old custom he appeared attended 
by his Knecht Klaubauf—personated by those who knew 
all about the children—bringing a sort of doomsday. 
The gifts having been bestowed on the good children, 
St. Nicholas then ordered Klaubauf to put the naughty 
ones into his pannier and carry them off for punishment. 
The terror and shrieks thus caused have created vast 
misery among children, and in Munich and some other 
places the authorities have very properly made such 
tragedies illegal. But for many centuries it was the 
custom of nurses and mothers to threaten refractory 
children with being carried off at the end of the year by 
Nicholas, and in this way each year closed, in the young 
apprehension, with a judgment day, a weighing of souls, 
and a Devil or Old Nick as agent of retribution.”— 
Demonology and Devil Lore, 1879, vol. i. pp. 111-12. 

Witiiam Georcr Back. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


The “ benevolent Santiclaus,” about whom Mr. 
Lees inquires, is evidently a corruption of St. 
Nicholas, whose festival occurs on December 6. 
He is the patron of children and of scholars, and 
certainly in Belgium and France the children look 
forward to his festival with the greatest eagerness. 
Toy shops and sweetmeat shops assume quite a 
festive appearance for some days previously to the 
6th of December, and no child goes to bed on the 
eve of St. Nicholas without hanging up a stocking 
at its bed-head for the gifts which the saint lavishes 
with bountiful hand. It is quite delightful, on 
the following morning, to see the joy and excite- 
ment with which the stockings are emptied, and 
the presents which they contain examined and 
compared by the juvenile members of the family. 
It is needless to add that the presents are usually 
selected in accordance with the known taste of the 
recipient, which greatly increases the pleasure. In 
Rome the stockings are hung up on the eve of the 
Epiphany. Epmunp WATERTON. 


This is a very popular practice in France, only 
the stocking is replaced by a shoe or boot, which 
is placed in the corner of the fireplace, and the 
gift is said to come, not from Santicla 
Petit Jésus. 

Ayr Academy. 


us, but from 
Henri GAvussERoN. 








Parisu Documents (5" S. x. 427, 527; xi, 
37.)—May I be allowed to suggest that the word 
cate is an abbreviation of certificate? The latter 
is sometimes abbreviated to cat in Ireland, and 
possibly in England. An Irish Protestant clergy- 
man of my acquaintance asked a peasant when his 
expected marriage was about to come off. The 
man said that he “ must wait until he could get 
a cat.” The clergyman knew that an Irish girl's 
fortune is often paid in pigs, cows, and sheep, with 
a supplement of a “dresser” or other article of 
furniture, but he was immensely surprised to find 
a cat amongst the quadrupeds that were considered 
necessary to stock the farm or house of the happy 
couple. He was, however, very busy just then, 
and unable to unravel the mystery until the next 
time that he happened to meet the man, when he 
again questioned him as to his matrimonial pros- 
pects, and was told, “’Tis waiting for the cat all 
through we are, your honour.” Pressing for an 
explanation as to this unattainable cat, the clergy- 
man learned that it was a certificate the man 
meant. He was a native of a distant parish, and 
was obliged to obtain a certificate from its priest 
that he was a respectable man before he could be 
married to the young woman by the priest of the 

rish in which she was born, and in which her 
amily resided. The Court of Kingsthorpe was 
probably obliged to grant a certificate that the 
lands had been entrusted to it for sale, if any of 
the seller’s near relatives applied for such a docu- 
ment, in order that they might object to the sale 
if they had a right of inheritance in the land, or in 
order that they might state whether they had any 
charges on it. M. A. Hickson. 


“Restoo” or “Restowe Delf.” Does Mr. 
GLover wish to know whether the word Restoo or 
the word Delf is used elsewhere? If the latter, I 
am able to tell him that throughout Cheshire a 
stone quarry is invariably called a delf. 

Ropert Ho.ianp. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Biciann’s “ GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLECTIONS” 
(5% S. xi. 367.)—Having gained the following 
information, I ask to be allowed to reply. 
The first volume of the Collections comprises 
127 parishes, from Abbenhall to Guiting Temple, 
and was published in London in 1791. In 
the following year 252 pages of the second 
volume, comprising fifty-three parishes, and ending 
with Newent, appeared. The unpublished MSS. 
having in time become the property of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, Worcester- 
shire, and subsequently of Thirlestaine House, 
Cheltenham, he printed particulars of eighteen 
parishes, from Newington Bagpath to Pauntley ; 
and this portion, of which there was only a limited 
impression, and ending with p. 316, may be pur- 
chased for 3. 3s. from the printer, Mr. Rogers, 
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6, Sandford Terrace, Cheltenham. After a con- 
siderable interval, the publication was resumed by 
Sir T. Phillipps in 1870, and, in accordance with 
his directions, has been continued since his death 
in February, 1872, by one of his executors, S. H. 
Gael, Esq., and five additional portions have been 
printed, viz. Part I., in 1870, comprising nine 
parishes, and costing 6s. 6d. ; Part IL, 1871, four- 
teen parishes, 8s.; Part III., 1873, twenty-four 
parishes, 18s.; Part IV., 1877, twenty-seven 
parishes, 1/. 11s. ; and Part V., 1878, four parishes, 
14s. 6d. The total cost of the additions, ending 
with Tewkesbury, is therefore 7/. 1s. ; and thirty- 
nine parishes are as yet unpublished. I have not 
seen the additional portions of the work, and am 
unable to express any opinion as to their literary 
and typographical character. ABHBA. 


Isatan xxi. 18 (5@ S. xi. 26.)—In Psalm 
Ixxxiii. 13 there is a simile like the one in Isaiah. 
Through a mistranslation it is lost sight of in the 
A. V., where the verse reads thus : “O my God, 
make them like a wheel, as the stubble before the 
wind.” In The Land and the Book, p. 563, Dr. 
Thomson makes the following remarks upon the 

ge -— 

“It isthe wildartichoke. You observe that in growing 
it throws out numerous branches of equal size and 
length in all directions, forming a sort of sphere or globe 
a foot or more in diameter. When ripe and dry in 
autumn, these branches become rigid and light as a 
feather, the parent stem breaks off at the ground, and 
the wind carries these vegetable globes whithersoever it 
pleaseth. At the proper season thousands of them come 
scudding over the plain, rolling, leaping, bounding with 
vast racket, to the dismay both of the horse and his 
rider. Once, on the plain north of Hamath, my horse 
became quite unmanageable among them. I have long 
suspected that this wild artichoke is the gulgal, which 
in Psalm Ixxxiii. 13 is rendered wheel, and in Isaiah xvii. 
13 a rolling thing. Evidently our translators knew not 
what to call it. The first passage reads thus: ‘O my 
God, make them like a wheel (gulgal), as the stubble 
before the wind’; and the second, ‘ Rebuke them, and 
they shall flee far off, and shal! be chased as the chaff of 
the mountains before the wind, and like a rolling thing 
(gulgal) before the whirlwind.’ Now, from the nature 
of the parallelism, the gulgal cannot be ‘a wheel,’ but 
something corresponding to chaff. It must also be some- 
thing that does not fly like the chaff, but in a striking 
manner rol/s before the wind. The signification of gu/- 
gai in Hebrew, and its equivalent in other Shemitic 
dialects, require this, and this rolling artichoke meets 
the case most emphatically, and especially when it rolls 
before the whirlwind. If this is not the ‘wheel’ of 
David and the ‘rolling thing’ of Isaiah, I have seen 
nothing in the country to suggest the comparison.” 

This is very similar to Mr. Bienxkrnsopr’s 
experience. Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

lolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

I have read with much interest Mr. Buenxry- 
sopr’s note on this chapter and verse. I have no 
doubt but that the plant to which he refers is 
Anastatica hierochuntica, popularly called the 
rose of Jericho. It grows in the East, and throws 





out branches round a centre ; and when the plant 
dies these branches curl up, so as to form a ball, 


which is blown about by the wind. I have had 
one of these balls for many years, and even now if 
placed in water it expands. A. J. K. 


Taz Exutrer Row (5 §. xi. 321.)—I have 
always understcod that Exultet Rolls are of the 
greatest rarity. I have not as yet seen Mr. 
Thompson’s article in the Journal of the Archeo- 
logical Association, but if the deacon is represented 
in the act of blessing the paschal candle, it is quite 
correct, for Durandus distinctly states that the 
paschal candle is blessed by the deacon in the 
presence of the bishop or the officiating priest. 

When the custom of blessing the paschal candle 
ceased to be observed, I know not. A reference to 
our Missal, or to the Offcitum Hebdomade Sancta, 
according to the Missal and Breviary of St. Pius V., 
will show that now the five grains of incense, and 
not the paschal candle, are blessed by the officiating 
priest. They are then fixed into the candle by the 
deacon after the words in the Exultet, “ curvat 
imperia.” The candle itself is not blessed. 
If there is only one clergyman in a parish, he 
officiates on Holy Saturday as priest until the 
Exultet, when he lays aside his vestment, and 
assumes the deacon’s dalmatic, and proceeds with 
the Evxultet, after which he reassumes his vest- 
ment, and continues to officiate as priest. 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


NAMES DERIVED FROM EccLEsiasTicaL SouRCES 
(5% S. xi. 365.)—The prince (or rather princess, 
for it is a lady) of such searchers as Mr. WALFoRD 
is the author of an amusing little pamphlet called 
the Clergy List Revised and Classified (Simpkin 
& Marshall). Between that and my own obser- 
vation I can add to Mr. Watrorp’s list these 
names : Chanter, Chaplain, Elder, Parsons, Collett 
(=acolyte), Proctor, Chancellor, Abbey, Abbiss, 
Crucefix, Sexton. On the other hand, many 
names which Mr. Watrorp has inserted have 
really no right to a place ; for instance, are there 
in the world no bells, towers, porches, walls, closes, 
bands, stones, posts, vanes, crofts, and spires, 
except ecclesiastical ones? The fact is, we might 
find an ecclesiastical association with a great 
number of names ; but it does not follow that they 
ought to be put on such a list as this. Thus, if 
we are to take names which are in the Bible or in 
Church history, we might make the list I don’t 
know how long—we should have to put in Simons, 
Peters, Johns, Jameses, Andrews ; or if, as Mr. 
Watrorp’s list seems to hint, we are to stick to 
the Old Testament, any list of Jewish names 
would give us plenty ; and if we are sufficiently 
liberal to take in the Apocrypha, Mr. Watrorp’s 
authority, the Cambridge Calendar, will supply us 
with Tobias. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Farnborough, Banbury, . 
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Swirt on Freas (5" S. xi. 248.)—As a title or 
a maxim painfully suggestive, Prof. Augustus De 
Morgan, in his Budget of Paradoxes (p. 377), while 
discussing one of the most crotchety of the books 
(“The Mystery of Being; or, Are the Ultimate 
Atoms inhabited Worlds?” by Nicholas Odgers, 
1863) with which his most entertaining work has 
to deal, gives the following lines, without, however, 
indicating any source or authorship :— 

“* Great fleas bave little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
And the great fleas themselves in turn have greater 

fleas to go on; 

While these again have greater still, and greater still, 

and go on.” 

Probably, I think, these are his own—as are 
other lines in the work—and only an amplification 
of Swift’s verse to illustrate a theory in its ascend- 
ing or descending scale appalling. 

AueEx. Fercussoyn, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 





The version of Swift’s lines which I heard or | 
read as a boy ran thus :— 
“ Great fleas have lesser fleas and lesser fleas to bite them, 
And lesser fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


See Bohn’s edition of The Complete Angler, 
1856, p. 211, where the second version is quoted 
by the editor, with a different beginning, however : 
“ Great fleas have little fleas and lesser fleas to bite ‘em, 

And these fleas have smaller fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 


W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Tue 69TH Recor. cALLED “ THE OLD AGAMEM- 
wons” (5% §. xi. 329.)—This refers to the sailors 
of Nelson’s ship the Agamemnon, to which he was 
appointed Jan. 30, 1793 :— 

“1797. There, on the quarter-deck of an enemy’s 
first-rate, he received the swords of the officers, giving 
them as they were delivered, one by one, to William 
Fearney, one of his old Agamemnon’s.’'"—Southey's Life 
of Nelson, ch. iv. p. 113, “ Family Library,” 1830. 

“1803. His feelings toward the brave men who had 
served with him are shown by a note in his diary, which 
was probably not intended for any other eye than his 
own: ‘Nov. 7. I had the comfort of making an old 
Agamemnon, George Jones, a gunner into the Chameleon 
brig.’ ”—Jb., ch. viii. p. 298. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

[ This answer scarcely grapples with the query, which, 
in effect, was Why did Nelson call the 69th, or South 
Lincoln, Regiment “‘ the old Agamemnons ” ? |} 


Ayonymous Pampnauets (Oxrorp) (5 §, xi. 
423.)—19. Dissertation on St. Paul’s Vonage, &c. 
This was by William Falconer, M.D., F.R.S. In 
the third edition of the above work (London, 1872) 
a list of Dr. Falconer’s works, forty-seven in 
number, and an account of his life will be found 
on pp. 119-24. | 

46. The Oxford Argo. This was by Richard | 





Burdon, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. See 

the Oxford Protestant Magazine, No. 2, April, 1847. 
53. Hints to Freshmen. The author was S. Rey- 

nolds Hole, of Brasenose College, Oxford. The 

second edition seems to have been issued in 1847; 

the first must have been before 1846. Fama, 
Oxford. 


“Lorne” = Lorr (5 §. xi. 468.) —In the 
Northern Counties to loff is in very good cir- 
culation as “to offer.” Ferguson’s Glossary has 
lofe, a chance, opportunity ; lofa, O.N.; love, 
Danish, to permit, promise. There is a mistake 


| in Halliwell’s lothe having that meaning : in every 


instance given by him but one it means, as else- 
where, to dislike, abhor. In the present depression, 
at fairs and markets we hear of persons never 
having money Jloffed for their wares or services, 
“never had a loff,” an offer, opportunity. There 
may have been some confusion to strangers from 
the change of the old guttural pronunciation of 
such names as Lough and Gough, now Loff and 
Goff. The former, with which our pronunciation 
accords, was used long ago in comic allusion toa 
man who makes an offer of himself in marriage, 
as distinguished from a male flirt, as, “Mr. Loff is 
& varra nice man.” M. P. 
Cumberland. 


Sr. Sampson (5S. xi. 368.)—The saint who 
is intended is probably St. Sampson, who is com- 
memorated on June 27 in the Greek calendar, and 
of whom Baronius on the same day, in his Mart. 
Rom., has this notice: “Constantinopoli sancti 
Sampsonis presbyteri, pauperum exceptoris.” Pro- 
copius (De Ald. Just., bk. i.) mentions the hospital 
connected with his name. Ep. MarsHaLt. 


Joun Hopexins, SurrraGan Bp., 1537 (5 §. 
xi. 367.)—A Dominican friar who studied at Cam- 
bridge (Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, i. 206 ; 
Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, p. 63 ; and Wood's 
Athene Ovonienses, Bliss, ii. 781). He was ap- 
pointed Rector of Laingdon, Essex, July 23, 1544, 
and to the Prebend of Harleston (St. Paul’s) Nov. 26, 
1548. Having a wife he was deprived of his pre- 
ferments in 1554 ; but he then repudiated her, and 
was admitted to the rectory of St. Peter, Cornhill, 
April 2, 1555. This he lost on the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, but was restored to his prebend 
and the rectory of Laingdon (Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium Ecclesiasticum, i. 154, ii. 356). He appears 
to have died about June, 1560, for Alcockson 
succeeded as prebendary July 7, 1560, “ per mort 
Hodgkins,” and Keroyle was appointed to Laing- 
don Nov. 7, 1560, “ per mort Hodgkynne.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Little seems to be known of this bishop. The 
only facts I can see in Brett’s Suffragan Bishops 
are that “he was a Black Friar, and in the year 
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1531 he laboured with Bilney at Norwich to bring 
him off from the doctrines for which he was con- 
demned. Afterwards coming to the archbishop, 
and being under his eye, he was by his means 


brought to a better understanding in religion and 
married a wife, but in Queen Mary’s time put her 
away.” But the editorial list of the bishops whom 
he assisted to consecrate should be completed thus : 

8. Matthew Canterbury, 

9. Edmund London, 

10. Richard Ely, 1559. 

11. Rowland Bangor, | 

12. Edwin Worcester, J 

13. Nicholas Lincoln, 

14. John Sarum, 1560 

15. Thomas St. Davids, : 

16. Richard St. Asaph, 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


GavpraiTH oF Barearr (5 §. xi. 87, 198.)— 
Perhaps Y. S. M. can inform me whether Robert 
Galbraith of Cloncorick was the eldest son of John 
Galbraith of Blessingbourne. Robert Galbraith 
mentions that his mother has a claim to the lands 
of Killwaden, co. Tyrone. He had three sons, 
James, Hugh, and Humphrey, and two daughters, 
Lettice and Margaret. He alludes to his “ kins- 
woman Elizabeth Foster, alias Gledstanes,” 
“brother Arthur Galbraith,” and “ brother-in-law 
Charles King.” John Galbraith of Blessingbourne 
had by his wife Margaret two sons, Robert and 
Arthur, and daughters, Jennet, Anne, Katherine 
(Charles King’s wife was named Katherine), 
Elizabeth, and Isobel. He mentions his sister 
Agnes having married, in 1667, James Gledstanes 
of Fardross, co. Tyrone, “ uncle Robert” (? father 
of Col. R. Galbraith of Dowlish), and his cousin 
Capt. Jas. Galbraith of Ramoran. His father he 
describes as “ Archibald Galbraith, late of Mont- 
fastle” (?), who had lands and tenements in Glas- 
gow, inherited from his father John Galbraith. 

C. 8. K 


Kensington, W. 


Rev. Joun Darr (5" §. iii. 28, 96, 197) was 
buried at Yateley, co. Hants, Dec. 20,1730. The 
present Vicar of Yateley writes: “There is no sort 
of monument, or brass, or stone placed to his 
memory in the church or churchyard that I can 
find, or that any old inhabitant is aware of.” 

L. L. H. 


Tue Coway Srakes (5 §. xi. 349.)—A de- 
scription of these, with remarks on the method of 
their insertion, is contained in a lecture by Dr. 
Guest, “On the Origin of London,” at the Royal 
Institution, and reprinted with corrections in 
the Atheneum, July 28, 1866, p. 113. The 

ition of these stakes became the subject of 
Fecal inquiry in the Queen v. the County of 





given by Professor Ansted was of great interest, 
and was to this effect, that the ancient bed of the 
Thames at Walton was four hundred yards in 
breadth, whereas the stream is now only ninety 
yards, the former breadth of the river now forming 
the ‘ Valley of the Thames,’ its alluvial soil in- 
dicating that the river originally ran over the 
whole breadth.” The case was tried at Maidstone, 
July 12, 1877, before Lord Justice Brett. It was 
reported in the Times, from which the notice of it 
is taken. 

The conservative power of sea water is illus- 
trated by the existence of the ancient piles which 
were employed in the formation of a pier, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, at Hastings, the con- 
struction of which was authorized by letters patent 
in 1578. Ep. MarsHat.t. 


Surerrivous Pronouns (5 §. xi. 145, 216.) 
—Mnr. Jerram is, of course, perfectly right when 
he says that the German “ Der Kopf thut mir 
Weh” is not exactly parallel to “ My head aches 
me”; but, if he refers again to my note, he will 
find that I never maintained the two expressions 
were exactly parallel. All that I said was that it was 
“possible that this dative [mir] might have been 
imported into English,” by which I meant merely 
that I thought that the Germans who settle in 
America, and who are mostly of the lower class 
and not likely to trouble themselves about exact 
parallelism of expression, would be quite capable 
of rendering, and very apt to render, such an ex- 
pression as “Der Kopf thut mir Weh” by “ the 
(or my) head aches me”; and that so, as in some 
parts of the United States a mongrel language, 
composed of German and English, really has 
sprung up,* the me might have crept into English. 
I meant nothing more than this, and this I still 
maintain to be possible, though I hold it, with 
Mz. Jerraq, to be more probable that the super- 
fluous me, &c., is of old English origin. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Mysticat MEANINGS AND ATTRIBUTES 
or Precious Stones (5% §. xi. 426, 454.)—There 





* IT am told that such a mongrel language has, though 
to a much slighter extent, been formed in London among 
the Germans, that is, that they Germanize many Eng- 
lish words, or form new German words which are a 
literal translation of English ones. Thus I had a Ger- 
man maid in my house who always used mifaus (a literal 
translation of without) instead of ohne ; and many years 
ago I had a German friend, a highly educated man, who 
not only used bei for von, when he spoke (in German) of 
a work being written by any one, but, when I ventured 
to correct him, maintained that he was right. And yet 
he had not lived more than eight or ten years in America 
and England, and was grown up when he left Germany. 
The similarity of sound between Jy and Lei misled him. 
I have also known a French lady, who had lived many 


Middlesex, in which “the geological evidence | years in England, use acter for to act. 
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are many oid books in which Mr. Winerretp 
would find the information he asks, but he might 
have to go to the British Museum for most of 
them. Of those now obtainable [ may mention 
Barrett’s Magus, which has recently been repub- 
lished by Quaritch, and Le Dogme et Rituel de la 
Haute Magie, par Eliphas Levi (Bailliére & Tindall, 
King William Street, Strand). I quote the follow- 
ing from Art Magic, New York, 1876, p. 398, “Of 
Stones, Gems, and Colours” :— 

“Rabbi Benoni, a learned writer of the fourteenth 
century, said to be (sic) one of the most profound 
alchemists of his time, alleges that ‘the loadstone, 
sapphire, and diamond are all capable of producing som- 
nambulism, and, when combined into a talisman, attract 
such powerful planetary spirits as render the bearer 
almost invincible.’ All precious stones, when cut with 
smooth surfaces and intently gazed upon, are capable of 
producing somnambulism in the same degree as the 
crystal, also of inducing visions” [the state called hyp- 
notism can be induced by gazing on any small shining 
substance}. “Benoni affirms that the diamond will 
deprive the loadstone of its virtue, and is the most 
powerful of all stones to promote spiritual ecstasy. 
Amongst a great variety of similar aphorisms he says, 
*The agate quenches thirst if held in the mouth, and 
soothes fever. The amethyst banishes the desire for 
drink, and promotes chastity. The garnet preserves 
health and joy. The sapphire impels to all good things 
like the diamond. The red coral is a cure for indiges- 
tion, when worn constantly about the person. Amber 
is a cure for sore throat and glandular swellings. The 
crystal promotes sweet sleep and good dreams. The 
emerald promotes friendship and constancy of mind. 
The onyx is a demon imprisoned in stone, who wakes 
only of a night, causing terror and disturbance to sleepers 
who wear it. The opal is fatal to love, and sows discord 
between giver and receiver. The topaz is favourable for 
all hemorrhages, and imparts strength and good diges- 


tion.’” 
C. C. M. 


The best source of information is Marbodei 
Galli Poete Vetustissimi de Lapidibus Pretiosis 
Enchiridion, &. My copy, dated mpxxxX1., was 
published at Friburg. It contains ample references 
to the ancient authorities on the occult nature of 
gems, and highly interesting poetical descriptions 
of their alleged properties. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.1A. 


The Boy in Grey, by Henry Kingsley, might 
perhaps prove of use to your correspondent. 

B. Wutreneap, B.A. 

Middle Temple. 

In Treasures of the Earth, by W. Jones, F.S.A. 
(Warne), a whole chapter is devoted to “Super- 
stitions connected with Precious Stones.” 

L. P. 

Mr. Winerretp should refer to Mr. William 
Jones's Finger-Ring Lore, pp. 113-14. H. W. 

Consult an article in the monthly part of All 
the Year Round for June, 1878, entitled “Some- 
thing about Precious Stones.” 

R. P. Hampton Roserts, 





“Morr”=a Srurip Person (5 §. xi. 384,511.) 
—I would suggest that muff—a stupid person may 
have been introduced into England from the 
Netherlands, probably in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In Dutch mof=(1) a clown, a boor; 
(2) as a nickname, a German, and particularly 
a Westphalian. Moffenland=Germany, West- 
phalia. This mof (2) occurs as Muff in Marlowe, 
“Sclavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffs, and 
Danes” (1 Tamburlane,i. 1). Rutters—German 
horsemen (Reuter, Reiter, cp. Fr. reftre). 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Treasure Trove (5 §S. xi. 367, 494.)—I also 
made inquiries about the alleged discovery in Long 
Acre, and have reason to believe that the whole 
account as published was a silly hoax. 

=> a 


“Perer Paracrapa” (5@ §. xi. 367, 493.)— 
I thank Mr. H. Hatz for his notice of this person, 
and refer him further to The Genuine Momelia 
of Miss Faulkner, otherwise Mrs. D—l—n, or 
Countess of H——«x [Halifax] in Expectancy 
1770 (B.M., 12511, c.c.). 0. 


“ Aximpo” (5 §, xi. 48, 212.)—Jennings, in 
his Somersetshire Glossary, s.v. “ Kingbow,” says : 
** Chaucer has this word kenebow, which is perhaps the 
ne one, a kenebow implying a bow with a keen or sharp 
angie, 
. * He set his hand in kenebow.’ 
Chaucer, Second Merchant's Tale.’” 
I have not succeeded in verifying the quotation, 
nor indeed do I know what is intended by the 
Second Merchant’s Tale. Other correspondents 
may be more fortunate, or, at any rate, less igno- 
rant. I note the passage as containing possibly 
an earlier instance of the occurrence of the word 
than is furnished by your correspondents. 
ww &. 


Worle Vicarage, 


“Napry”: “Nap” (5 §. xi. 106, 470.)— 
C. Cotton, in his burlesque Voyage to Ireland, 
cant. i., after describing how a bottle of the “ best 
Cheshire hum” is brought to him, proceeds thus : 


“ Mine host poured and filled, till he could fill no fuller; 
‘Look here, sir,’ quoth he, ‘both for nap and for 


Sans bragging—I hate it, nor will I e’er do’t— 
I defy Leek and Lambhith, and Sandwich to boot.’” 
Campbell’s Specimens of British Poets, iv. 299. 

Am I guilty of a “wild eccentricity” in sug- 
gesting that the nap which, with the colour, is here 
appealed to as proving the excellence of the ale, 
may have had something to do with the term nappy 
so frequently applied to that drink, and that it can- 
not here mean “a short slumber”? The meaning of 
the word “nap” I take to be the same as t 
conveyed in the “reaming swats” of Burns. 


G. F. 8. E. 
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“Sr Bevis or Hamproun” (5 §. x. 207, 
314.)—To the editions of this romance enumerated 
I would add the following, which is said (3"¢ S$. vi. 
122) to have been picked up at Aberdeen, and 
believed to be unique. It was in the Daniel col- 
lection. Sir Bevis of Hampton, Aberdene, 1630, 
16mo. Can any of your readers say where it is 
now ? G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Tue Hiss vsep 1n Groomine A Horse (5 §. 
xi. 408, 457.)—A servant of ours, who remained 
with us for the respectable period of twenty-three 

ears, never cleaned his plate nor rubbed a ma- 
omg table without a very decided exhibition of 
the sound in question. HERMENTRUDE. 

Dante’s Vorace or Utyssses: “ INFERNO,” 
¢. xxvi. (5% §, xi. 148, 190, 351.)—I am fairly 
well acquainted with the writings of Solinus, but 
fail to find in them any mention of Ulysses having 
“perished whilst navigating the sea.” His only 
important notice of Ulysses, so far as I can gather, 
is in the twenty-sixth chapter of his history, where 
he speaks of a promontory called after his name 
and of a city built by him. “In Lusitania pro- 
montorium est, quod alii Artabrum, alii Ulyssip- 
ponense dicunt.... Ibi oppidum Ulyssippo, ab 
Ulysse conditum.” I may have overlooked the 
passage, although I have taken a good deal of 
pains to verify it. Will B. D. M. be good enough 
to point me to it? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Worthing. 


Locat Toasts (5 §. x. 513; xi. 75.)—“ Horn, 
corn, wool, and yarn,” is an agricultural toast, 
formerly proposed at all farming and other dinners 
in North Britain. The last occasion on which I 
heard the toast given was at a circuit dinner at 
Stirling, in 1856, when it was proposed by the 
sper judge, the late Lord Justice Clerk Hope. 

is lordship, a scion of the Hopetoun family, was 
very punctilious as to proposing proper toasts, 
holding himself, as a justiciary judge, to be the 
representative of the sovereign. In this semi- 
royal capacity he was not only careful in toast- 
giving, but he claimed the exclusive right of pro- 
posing toasts. On one occasion the chief magis- 
trate of Stirling inadvertently transgressed by 

posing his lordship’s health. All rose to their 

t, when the judge interrupted. “Stop,” said 
he, with emphasis, “the toast is ‘Good night.’” 
8 saying he left the chair, dissolving the party. 

A common toast in the North was “ Honest men 
and bonnie lasses.” The late Dr. George Cook, 
of St. Andrew’s, church historian and philosopher, 
telated the following anecdote: Early in his 
ministry he was invited to preach in the town of 
Brechin, with a view to his being appointed to 
one of the parochial charges. Of the particular 
cure the Town Council were patrons, and the 












doctor was, on the Saturday preceding the day on 
which he was to preach, invited by the provost to 
meet the councillors at dinner. These were the 
days of toast-giving, every one being expressly called 
on in his turn to propose one. Wishing entirel 
to avoid politics, the doctor proposed the toast 
have named. When the Town Council met a few 
days afterwards to consider as to his election, one 
member successfully objected. “We must not 
have a minister,” said he, “who drinks to the 
lasses on the Saturday nicht.” The toast had 
probably been innocuous if proposed on Friday or 
Monday. CuarLes Rogers. 
Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING, 1759 (5 S. xi. 447.) 
—This was Thursday, Nov. 29, and was appointed 
on receipt of the news of the fall of Quebec. The 
lord mayor and aldermen, &c., were introduced to 
the king by Mr. Secretary Pitt on Oct. 20, and an 
address of congratulation presented on the recent 
successes :— 

“The reduction of Fort du Quesne on the Ohio; of the 
Isle of Goree ; of Guadaloupe ; the victory of Minden ; 
the taking of Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown-point ; 
the victory off Cape Lagos; the advantages over the 
French in the East Indies ; and, above all, the conquest 
of Quebec.” 

For various addresses on the subject, see the 
Annual Register; for the heads of the royal pro- 
clamation, dated Oct. 26, see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, xxix. 496 ; and for notices of sermons preached 
on the day of thanksgiving, see same vol., p. 603, 
and London Magazine, xxviii. 679. John Wesley 
in his Journal says that the day was generally 
observed with the solemnity of a fast. The oldest 
man in England had not seen a Thanksgiving day 
so observed before. Several books, such as British 
Chronologist, 1789, and the Chronological His- 
torian, 1826, erroneously give the date of the thanks- 
giving as the 30th in place of the 29th November. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


~ 


“Tue ConressionaL” (5 §, xi. 427.)—I have 
an engraving representing the same subject, but 
smaller. Underneath is “ E. Hemskyrke, pinx.” : 

«« Betwixt a subtile priest and a cursed Wife 
I’m plagu’d for my transgression, 
The two great Follyes of my life 
Is Marriage and Confession.” 
J. S. 

Lowbourne, Melksham, Wilts. 

Mr. F. Reps Fowke gives the same information, 
adding that the engraver was I. Beckett. } 


Ancient Fives (5" §. xi. 368.)—“ Maiden 
rents.” See the articles “ Amabyr,” “ Chevage,” 
“ Marchet,” in Blount’s Law Dictionary. As this 
“custom” existed “in honour of Clun till such 
time as Henry, Earl of Arundel, by his deed dated 
ult. Aug., 3 & 4 Phil. & Mar., in consideration 








of 60l., released it to all his tenants there,” we 
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may safely conclude that this very ancient custom 
was suffered to fall into general disuse during the 
sixteenth century. BoiLeav. 


“Strap” or “Stave” (5S. xi. 348, 495.)— 
There are many places called “ slades ” in Devon- 
shire, always narrow dells or little valleys, and 
consequently verdant, ¢.g., Slattenslade, near Parra- 
combe. 


James Wricut (5" §. xi. 349), one of the 
grooms of the king’s bedchamber, was knighted 
July 3, 1766, on being appointed his Majesty’s 
Resident at the republic of Venice. Sir James 
Wright, Kt., of Woodford, Essex, Resident at 
Venice, was created a baronet Sept. 19, 1772. In 
the interleaved copy of Betham’s Baronetage, 
vol. iii. p. 399, Rev. William Betham has made 
a note: “Near Woodford Bridge is a patent 
manufactory of artificial slate, belonging to Sir 
James Wright, Bart. Archbishop Moore’s first 
wife was the sister of the late Sir James Wright, 
Bart., Resident at Venice.” Sir James Wright is 
said to have died about 1786, but I can find no 
account of him in any of the baronetages which I 
have down here. L. L. H. 

St. Leonards. 


The following extracts are from Kearsley’s 
Peerage, 1804 : “ Wright, James, Ray-house, Essex, 
Dec. 5, 1772” (List of Baronets, p. 721) ; “Wright, 
Sampson, 1783” (List of Knights, p. 731); 
“Wright, James, July 3, 1766, Bart.” (Ibid.). 

H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Euzevir’s Fourio “La Sante Biste,” Am- 
STERDAM, 1669 (5 §. xi. 409.)—I bought my 
copy, a good one and well bound, in London, 
about two years ago, for lls. I should say about 
15s. is the value. H. J. A. 





“Mormos” (5% §. xi. 427.)\—The word is 
Greek. “ Mopys, a hideous she-monster used by 
nurses to frighten children with, like the mania 
of the Romans. An exclamation used also to 
frighten children, ¢.9., wopyw, daxver ixros, ‘Boh! 
the horse bites !’ Theocritus, 15, 40 ” (Liddell and 
Scott). Mormo does not seem to have been 
adopted into classical Latin. It occurs, however, 
here and again in old English writers, as, “ One 
would think by this play the devils were mere 
mormos and bugbears, fit only to frighten children 
and fools” (Collier’s Short View, &c., ed. 1698, 
p. 192, quoted by Halliwell). “ But to have been 
sick of the fright, to have lavished our constancy, 
courage, conscience, and all, in Indian sacrifice to 
& sprite or mormo, ne noceat”” (Hammond, Works, 
iv. 577, cited by Richardson). Mormo is ex- 


plained by Bailey, ed. 1731, “ A bugbear, hob- 
goblin, raw-head and bloody bones”; by Johnson, 


" 


“ Bugbear, false terror.” ZERO. 





Tae Monitor or Bacxsoarp (5" S. xi. 387.)— 
I was at “a school for young gentlemen,” kept by 
a mistress with female assistants, from 1833 to 
1837, and there I saw the backboard frequently in 
use, usually I think along with the “ stocks,” by 
which was meant an instrument for confining the 
feet, and forcing them back as nearly as possible 
into a straight line. The mistress of the school 
was anything but a cruel person, but to stand in 
the “stocks” with one’s arms behind a backboard 
was a punishment often inflicted. I rather think 
I underwent it myself. C. T. B. 


About thirty-eight years ago I was a thin, weak- 
chested school-boy, and had almost outgrown my 
strength. My schoolmaster, who rather prided 
himself on the carriage of the majority of his pupils, 
took me in hand, and fora certain period each day 
for some time I was tortured by the above. And 
I believe it was more the dislike I bore to the 
“board” than anything else that made me try 
to hold myself straight. L. P. 


Goop Fripay “ Marsre Day” (5® S. xi. 427.) 
—I always wondered why so many people in the 
country districts of Sussex should devote them- 
selves to marbles on Good Friday, till I discovered 
that the marble season is strictly defined between 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday ; and on the 
last day of the season it seems to be the object of 
every man and boy to play marbles as much as 
possible : they will play in the road at the church 
gate till the last moment before service, and begin 
again the instant they are out of church. There is 
evidently a custom besides a pastime in the case. 
Persons play at marbles on Good Friday who 
would never think of playing on any other day ; 
and it seems moreover to be regarded as an amuse- 
ment permissible on a holy day. Is it possible 
that it was appointed as a Lenten sport, to keep 
people from more boisterous and mischievous 
enjoyments ? W. D. Paris. 

The Vicarage, Selmeston. 


Post Days (5 §. xi. 485.) —Dr. Hype CLarKE 
says, “Before penny postage, Tuesdays and Fridays 
had been the foreign post days,” which implies that 
the establishment of a daily foreign mail took place 
about the same time as the introduction of the 
penny post. This is, however, a mistake. The 
penny post began on January 10, 1840. I do not 
remember when the alteration in the foreign mails 
was made, but it did not take place till four or 
five years after that. F, N. 

Tue First To enter A House on CurisTMas 
(on New Year’s) Morninea (5 S. x. 483; xi 
52.)—As in Edinburgh, so in Cheshire it is con- 
sidered unlucky for a light-haired person to “ let in 
the new year.” When I lived in Mobberley there 
were two men with very black hair, who, year after 
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ear, made a practice of going round to the different 
fouses very early in the morning, knocking up the 
inmates, and wishing them “A happy new year.” 
I presume they got some little acknowledgment 
for thus bringing luck—at any rate, from “ the 
better end of folk”; and I think, but am not 
positive, that there are dark men in other villages 
who hold the same important office. 

Ropert HoLianp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Under this head, and under the head of 
“Wesley Bob” (5 S. xi. 25), no reference, so 
far as I can see, has been made, either in “ N. & Q.” 
or in Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s book, to several notes, 
headed “ Lucky Bird” and “ Vessel Cup Girls,” 
which were contributed to “ N. & Q.” three or four 
years ago by others and by A. J. M. 


Avurnors or Booxs Wantep (5* §. xi. 509.)— 


The Frenchman and the Rats.—This recitation will be 
found in The Excelsior Reciter, published by Nicholson 
& Son, Wakefield. Wittiam Troe, F.R.H.S. 

(5t S. xi, 479, 519.) 

M. P. is assuredly mistaken in attributing (5* S. xi. 519) 
Love Not to Mra. Hemans. It would be interesting to 
know in what edition of her works it appears; also, upon 
what authority. It certainly does not appear in my 
edition; but another poem may be intended, similarly 
entitled. Of course I mean the lyric, “‘ Love not, love 
not, ye hapless sons of clay!” the music of which I have 
before me, composed by John Blockley, the song being 
described as, “ Love Not, a Ballad, the Poetry selected 
from the Sorrows of Rosalie, written by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, and published by her exclusive en 4" 

. LA. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Memorials of the Discovery and Ravrly Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1511-1687. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. H. Lefroy, C.B., K.C.M.G., sometime 
Governor of the Bermudas. Vol. II. 1650-87. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

ConsIDERING the number and importance of our colonies 

in the West Indies, and the intimacy of their relations 

with the mother country, it is surprising that so little 
should be known of their history in England. This re- 
proach, however, to English literature would soon be 
removed if every colonial governor made the same use of 
his opportunities as Sir John Lefroy did, when he was 

Governor of the Bermudas, for he employed his leisure in 

collecting every record bearing upon the early history of 

the colony which could be found in the local Registry or 
inthe State Paper Office, and he induced the colonial 
legislature to provide for the expense of their publication. 

His first volume appeared in 1877, and was noticed in our 

nuiober of Aucust 18 in that year. The present volume 

continues the history of the colony down to 1687, when 
the first assembly of the legislature was held after the 

Crown had taken possession of Bermuda on the forfeiture 

of the charter of the Bermuda Company. The General 

Assembly of 1684 was chosen from thirty-one families, 

and it is a striking proof of the permanency of Bermuda 





tociety that ten of the same names are to be found in 
the present House of Assembly, and as man 


borne by existing families of native gentry. The volume | 


more are | 





abounds with illustrations of men and manners of the 
seventeenth century, some of which are of more than 


local interest. For example, the colonial governor made 
no difficulty in granting divorces, and the process in 1654 
was as follows: Katherine Wilson disclaimed her late 
husband Thomas Wilson with his own consent by bill of 
divorcement, to which she set her mark in the presence 
of the colonial secretary on July 3, 1654; Thomas Wilson 
in the same manner disclaimed his wife for her unfaith- 
fulness on Nov. 9, 1654, and Governor Forster certified 
the divorce on Nov. 15, 1654. Governor Seymour was 
still less scrupulous, for Sept. 16, 1663, he annulled the 
marriage which had taken place in 1645 between Jane 
Grimeditch and John Wells, in order that her bigamous 
marriage with a person named Miller might be made 
valid. During the same period witches were persecuted 
and tortured with revolting cruelty, and Quakers were 
heavily fined or transported from the island in 1672. Sir 
John has discovered in the Dyce Library at South 
Kensington fresh proofs that Shakspeare’s play of The 
Tempest was suggested by the shipwreck of Sir George 
Somers, in a unique “ tract by R. Rich, Soldier,” and in 
a “ Funeral Song on the Death of Henry, Prince of Wales.” 
He also shows that the tradition of Waller the poet's 
visit to Bermuda is without a shadow of foundation, for 
his poem The Battell of the Summer Islands was published 
in 1645, and he was only released from the Tower in 
Nov., 1644, which leaves no time for such a journey. 
The wills of Nathaniel White, the chaplain of the Ber- 
muda Company in 1668, and of Richard Norwood, the 
schoolmaster, in 1675, contain bequests of books which 
point toa high standard of theological learning, and it 
would scarcely have been expected that the Summa of 
St. Thomas Aquinas would be left as a “ precious” 
legacy by one Puritanical minister to another. The 
Menwrials conclude in 1687, for Sir John Lefroy has 
left the modern history of the Crown colony to be written 
by a younger pen. It is full of incident, for Bishop 
Berkeley's benevolent proposal in 1725 to found a college 
in Bermuda for the supply of clergy to the Plantations, 
and the cause célébre of Basham v. Lumley in 1829, 
attracted public attention to the fortunes of this sturdy 
little community in a remarkable degree. But whilst we 
shall rejoice to see Sir John Lefroy’s hope fulfilled that 
some native of the islands will take up the history from 
the point at which he leaves it, we can scarcely hope for 
the Bermudas the singular good fortune of finding a 
second historian as diligent, conscientious, and well 
qualified as the author of the present Memorials. 


Personal and Professional Recollections. By the late 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A. Edited by his Son, 
G. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tals is a strange and rather painful book, and many of 

Sir Gilbert Scott's friends and admirers may wish that 

it had not been published; but we suppose that was in- 

evitable. If Sir Gilbert had not written an account of 
his life, some one else would certainly have done so for 
him, and the taste shown in the short introduction pre- 
fixed to his own work warns us what the alternative 
might have been. The early part of the book is taken 
up with domestic matters, which are not of much general 
interest, and the remainder is rather an apology than 
an autobiography. Sir Gilbert was a man of many con- 
troversies, and he sometimes shows such an over-anxiety 
to put his own statement of the matter clearly before the 
world, that those who now only know his version of a 
matter may be led to suppose that there is more to be 
said on the other side than probably is the case. In 
most of his controversies he was more often right than 
his adversaries, and especially in the greatest of them— 
that about the New Goverment Offices in Whitehall—no 
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unprejudiced man can blame him for acting as he did. 
The conspiracy—for we can call it nothing else—which 
was got up against him in that matter, and in which 
several men high in office were implicated, is a striking 
example of the degradation that accompanies archi- 
tectural competitions. Who, by-the-bye, in this con- 
nexion was Mr. B.? If things such as Scott has here de- 
scribed took place in a great Government competition, 
the scandals which so often turn up about municipal 
works are not to be wondered at. Sir Gilbert's criticism 
of his contemporaries is at least amusing to those who 
are not criticized, and it is generally fair ; but how far 
the survivors of the victims will relish being thus publicly 
dissected is a question we do not pretend to answer. A 
great deal is told us of the alterations carried out under 
Sir Gilbert’s directions in many cathedrals and other 
important old churches. There is much in these altera- 
tions which we hold to be deplorable ; but before passing 
an unqualified condemnation on the architect, we should 
consider how much worse matters might have been, and 

robably would have been, in other hands. Little as we 
Fike what Scott has done in those cathedrals that were 
placed in his charge, we must admit that they are gener- 
ally less injured than those which have been “ restored ” 
by others. But, if it has effected no other end, this book 
will show posterity what a very queer thing “conservative 
restoration '’ was in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Scott has done his work as editor with 
sound judgment and good taste; we only wish that he 
had kept the writing of the introduction in his own 
hands. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By Eminent 
Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by George 
Grove, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Srx parts, forming the first volume of this work, are now 
ublished, and we are therefore in a position to speak of 

its value as a book of reference. There are, of course, 

numerous errors and omissions, but it is proposed to 
remedy these blemishes in an Appendix. The majority 
of the articles are ably written, and supply information 
which may be sought in vain in any other work. There 
is, however, a regretable feature in some of the bio- 
graphies, which should have been avoided; we refer to 
the exhibition of bias or prejudice on the part of indi- 
vidual writers: it is true they sign their articles, and 
therefore take the responsibility of their opinions on 
their own heads, but what they write has the implied 
approval of the editor. It is not just to describe 

Senmel as a “dull classic,” particularly as the writer 

of the article appears to have but a limited acquaintance 

with the composer's works, and does not even mention 
his famous Pianoforte Concerto in a flat. Dr. Chrysander, 
it is said, is “a declared opponent of all modern music,” 

a statement most strenuously denied by the Doctor him- 

self. The Appendix will provide a remedy for an omitted 

date or an incorrect quotation, but it will scarcely be 
ossible to make amends on those points to which we 
ave more particularly taken exception. 


Shakspeare’s Debt to the Bible. With Memorial Ilus- 
trations. By the Rev. Charles Bullock. (Hand and 
Heart Publishing Office.) 

Tue Rev. Mr. Bullock’s little book is almost a work of 

supererogation, for besides Bible Truths and Shak- 

spearian Parallels, by Mr. J. R. Selkirk, which has 
already gone through three editions at least, we have on 
the same subject the yet more exhaustive book, by the 

Bishop of St. Andrews, On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and 

Use of the Bible. Bp. Wordeworth tells us in his preface, 

“* The Bible and Shakspeare,’ said one of the best and 

most esteemed prelates that ever sat upon the English 

bench, Dr. John Sharp, in the reign of Queen Anne— 





‘the Bible and Shakspeare have made me Archbishe 
of York.’”’ 


Fraser’s Magazine, the old literary home of Maginn and 
Father Prout, of Delta and of Thackeray, and of m 
another whose name is writ in the Temple of Fame, er 
upon anew life in its July issue, the five hundred 
ninety-fifth from the date of its first publication. Wi 
the author of Lorna Doone as its novelist, with Princip 
Shairp for its analyst of “‘ Shelley as a Lyric Poet,” with 
“Shirley” as its critic of Bibliomania, and with Principal 
Tulloch at once as historian of its brilliant past 
expounder of its promising future, and as its editor ij 
that future, we may safely predict the crown of a le 
and useful life for Regina. 


A Catalogue of Books, MSS , Letters, &c., belongii 
to the Dutch Church, Austin Friars.—Only 100 copi 
of this interesting volume have been printed fi 
private distribution by the Consistory of the Dw 
Church. The books and MSS. therein described fo: 
the library (founded in 1650) of the Dutch communi 
of Austin Friars. In 1866 the whole of the collectis 
was completely transferred to the keeping of the Lib 
Committee of the Corporation of London, and may no 
be consulted at the Guildhall. The books include a usew 
ful collection of seventeenth century theology, with 
many rare English translations; and among the MSS. 
are to be found original letters of William of Orange) 
Philip Marnix, Abraham Ortelius, J. Scaliger, Mercator, 
Peiresc, Camden, Lord Burleigh, Walsingham, Bacon, & 
with letters from the bishops and lord mayors of Londe 
and ministers of foreign churches in England and abroad) 
The compilation of the catalogue is due to Mr. W.E 
Overall, who has been assisted by Mr. C. Welch 
Mr. W. Brace. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith. § 

E. B. (“ Hogarth’s ‘ Laughing Audience’”).—It wat 
last heard of as having been sold at Mr. G. Watson 
Taylor's sale in 1832. You will find a great deal of infor 
mation in the Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British 
Museum, No. 1949. ; 

“Tar Hauytep House” (5% 8. xi. 520.)—Mr. Ep 
warp H, MARSHALL writes:—“ May I be excused for 
venturing to correct an editorial note? The painter of 
the “ Haunted House ”—engraved, as have been 
other of his works, in the Jilustrated London New 
not Mr. G. Read, but Mr. Samuel Read.” 
W. C.—The reference has been given before; see #* 
8. x. 5 

Inqurrer (“Broad Arrow ”).—See “N. & Q.,” 4° & 
ii. 415, 500; x. 332, 476. 

Fama.— Anticipated, see ante, p. 17. 

W. J. Liwron.—See 5" 8. xi. 457. 

F. 8. H.—Yes. 

Erratum.—5th 8. xi, 502, last line of first paragraph, | 
for “ Rev, J. T. Dredge,” read J. J. Dredge. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addre<sed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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